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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome al] 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Stewardship Method Applied to Church Support 


C. H. Emmons 


ANY people are puzzled as to how to 
determine the amount of financial 
support they should give to organized re- 
ligion. Once a year, at least, if they are 
closely or distantly connected with a 
church, the budgetary needs of the church 
are laid before them, and a decision is 
called for. 

With many people there is no vital in- 
terest of faith at hand to quicken heart 
interest, and a generous response. With 
many there is no deeply planted sense of 
gratitude, loyalty, responsibility, family 
tradition, nor a sound intellectual accept- 
ance of the church as an essential institu- 
tion to society, though the wish to hold 
the respect of other members of the fellow- 
ship is strong, and a contribution is pledged. 
This pledge, however, being made out-of- 
hand, may be fair neither to the maker nor 
to recipient. It may be too large, or too 
small, and so misrepresent the contributor. 

How much better it would be if a definite 
standard of giving were set up by the in- 
dividual, or by the church, as a basis of 
determining one’s proportional support of 
the church. For instance, suppose 3 per- 
cent of current income were used as a 
basis. 

With an income of $1,200 the annual 
pledge should be $36.00, which would 


make the rate per month $3.00, per week 
approximately 75 cents, and per day 
approximately 10 cents. With an income 
of $2,400 the amounts would be $72.00 
annually, $6.00 a month, and approxi- 
mately $1.50 a week and 20 cents a day. 
A person having an income of $3,600 
would give $108 a year, or $9.00 a month, 
$2.25 a week, 30 cents a day. 

If 2 percent of current income were de- 
cided on as a basis of decision, the annual 
contribution would be _ proportionately 
less than the foregoing amounts. The 
principal thing, however, is to determine 
on some norm, or standard, to be used, 
and then adhere to it. Used by all church 
members, or adherents, the per capita 
giving would be higher, and the current 
income of the Church would be definitely 
increased, providing for expansion of its 
ministry. 

The Stewardship Method requires in- 
telligent giving, methodical giving, pro- 
portional giving, and sustained giving, up 
to the point that the gift represents the 
total spiritual and material ability of the 
giver, and lets him conscientiously carry 
his proportionate share of the current col- 
lective load of the Church. 

Are you willing to carry your share? 
Adopt your standard, and hold to it. 


Universalist Club Meeting 


ARNESTNESS and Enterprise in 
Religion” was the theme of the 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, speaker at 
the February meeting of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club held in the Hotel Bellevue 
Monday evening, Feb. 14. 

The meeting, which was a father-and- 
son dinner, was well attended by members 
of the club and their sons, or those who 
were their sons for the occasion. When 
the men entered the dining-room and took 
their seats, they found at each place a re- 
minder of the day in the form of a valen- 
tine greeting from President Victor A. 
Friend. 

Following the dinner and a brief busi- 
ness meeting, President Friend introduced 
William Roger Greeley, whom he said he 
had come to know and to esteem in their 
common work for the church fellowship. 
Mr. Friend presented Mr. Greeley as 
“president of the Boston Unitarian Club, 
a distinguished architect, and an out- 
standing Unitarian layman.’ Mr. Greeley 
then introduced his son, Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, as the speaker of the evening. 
Mr. Greeley, minister of the Arlington 
Street Unitarian Church, spoke eloquently 
and with great sincerity on the need for 
earnestness and enterprise in religion. He 
said in part: 

“This church work is a serious business, 
and so I would have you think with me 


tonight about putting earnestness and 
enterprise into our religious activity. 
The church requires that we all give to it 
of our best—our money, our time and our 
energy. This is a justifiable demand, be- 
cause the community needs the church. 
The church’s record in the past estab- 
lishes the validity of this thesis. The 
church has preserved the best in every 
age, and it has also pioneered in every field. 
The church’s ability to hold up values to 
the community is obvious evidence of the 
fact that the community does need the 
church. In the second place, the world 
needs the liberal church, because the lib- 
eral church stands for freedom, believes in 
liberty of conscience and liberty of life. 
The liberal church opposes all conformity 
that would kill individual initiative. We 
stand for liberty against encroachment of 
Authoritarianism. So I say to you, the 
world needs the liberal church. In the 
third place, the individual’s religious con- 
victions make a difference in his life. Let 
us be tolerant, but never let us think for a 
moment that it is unimportant what we 
believe. So it is that our religion makes a 
great difference in our life, in your life and 
mine. We must therefore support the 
institutions of religion by attendance an1 
enthusiasm. As men, we should give 
proper business management to our re- 
(Continued on page 286) 
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**\New Occasions Teach New Duties” 


N all the Churches, the question of missionary work 
in China and Japan is up for discussion. It is 
the conviction of the average man in the United 

States that if we have any help to give to the Orient 
it had better be given to China instead of to Japan, 
and given in the form of quick emergency relief rather 
than in the form of prayer meetings or formal religious 
instruction. Wherein is the average man right and 
wherein is he wrong? 

The average man is right in his feeling—perhaps 
only half conscious—that Christians in the United 
States should give their testimony strongly and ex- 
plicitly against the seizure of China by Japan, against 
the cruel bombing of Chinese civilians, and against 
the suppression of civil rights in Japan by a powerful 
military autocracy. 

If Christians in Japan under any pretext what- 
ever excuse Japan, gloss over the cruelty, use what 
Theodore Roosevelt called ‘weasel words” in referring 
to unjust acts by that nation, like ‘‘spiritual awaken- 
ing,’ such Christians, Caucasian or Mongolian, will 
be false to Christianity. We can excuse them, and 
maybe applaud them if, in the presence of a watchful 
autocratic government, they remain silent, and we 
can endorse them with deep conviction if they insist 
that there must be economic readjustments to enable 
every nation to live a full life, but, as believers in a 
democracy which is the child of Christianity, we can- 
not support any missionary group that backs up or 
appears to back up Japan in the spoliation of China. 

The average man is wrong in his conclusion that 
we had better end missionary activity in Japan and 
desert our fellow Japanese Christians, because of the 
war waged by Japan against China. It might be right 
at any time to end missionary activity in any country, 
but not for such a reason. It amounts to stopping 
Christian work because folks are not Christians. The 
truth is, of course, that the greater the evil the greater 
the necessity of proclaiming the gospel of love. The 
Rey. Stanley Manning, formerly on our International 
Church Extension Board, said recently: “I believe 
more than ever in continuing work in Japan. Tem- 
porarily we may not be getting very far, but there is 
bound to come a reaction, and when it does we shall 
be in a position to help people who need it, perhaps 
more than any other people in the world, and to give 
them a philosophy and faith that will strengthen 
their hearts in defeat and disaster or, in the more ter- 


rible event of victory, to bring them to sanity again.” 

The Baptist board has said officially: ‘““We are 
servants of a master for whom seeming disaster is 
the door to larger opportunity. The proclamation of 
the gospel must go on.” 

The Methodists of the South say: “The Christian 
missions must be pushed more vigorously than ever.” 

From the American Board comes the declaration 
that ‘most of the missionaries of the American Board 
will stay at their posts in both countries, even though 
it should be at a personal risk.” 

The Methodists of the North, after declaring that 
“we: must support every constructive agency to make 
the spirit of Christ the spirit of all peoples,’ point 
out this vital and important truth: ‘‘It will, of course, 
be discovered in the trial by fire which mission work 
is undergoing that some forms of effort are more ur- 
gent than others, and the available support will be 
shifted from the less necessary to the more impera- 
tive. If and when peace comes once more, a careful 
and discriminating inquiry will need to be made as to 
the direction future mission work should take... . 
The one thing that needs to be emphasized is that 
right now not less but more support must be given by 
the home churches to the work in stricken China and 
Japan.” 

It seems to us that, so far as the Universalist 
Church is concerned, there is something wrong with 
us if the average man gets the idea that a major 
world catastrophe can take place and our organization 
for world service remain untouched or unchanged by 
the catastrophe, or that we should be put in the light 
of helping only the aggressor nation. 

If the dead and dying were lying in the yard of 
our mission house in Tokyo, we should not think 
much of the Christianity that would not stop classes 
or prayer circles or testimony meetings and pick them 
up. 

. It is a fair question whether, without deserting 
our Christian brethren in Japan, we ought not to put 
in the forefront of our missionary appeal just now 
emergency work for the Chinese victims of the disas- 
ter in co-operation with other Christian agencies, and 
study long range plans for reconstruction after the 
war. 

The Good Samaritan, after the lapse of many cen- 
turies, remains our most effective teacher of the gospel 
of Christ. To shift emphasis is not stopping work. 
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THE CALL OF DEAN CARMICHAEL 


COLLEGE board these days has a heavy re- 
sponsibility thrust upon it when a vacancy 
occurs in the office of president of the college. 

For some months now the Board of Trustees 
of Tufts College has been wrestling with the situation 
created by the death of Doctor Cousens. In the 
alumni body, and presumably in the board itself, there 
were several schools of thought. One group wanted 
an educator and another group a money raiser. One 
insisted on a Tufts man to keep up the Tufts tradi- 
tion, and others pointed out the danger of in-breeding. 

Well, those who insist that the greatest need 
of a college these days is to have some educational 
direction have had their way, and a laboratory psy- 
chologist has been called. And those who want a 
Tufts man have had their way, and a man comes to the 
highest position in the college who was graduated only 
sixteen years ago. But this is only half of the story of 
tradition. Episcopalian though he is, the new presi- 
dent is also a grandson of Dean Leonard, head of the 
theological school for many years, and he bears the 
name. 

Leonard Carmichael, president-elect of Tufts 
College, is a scientist. He is noted for researches 
in the field of sensory psychology and physiology. He 
has done distinguished work at Harvard, at Princeton, 
at Brown, at Clark and at Rochester. The infallible 
press bureau at Tufts says that he is to continue his 
work as a scholar and that a laboratory is to be built 
for him. This doubtless is ointment for the wound 
which will be caused by cutting a true scholar loose 
from his life work. Whether in modern times a 
college president can do any research work is a ques- 
tion. There are psychological factors involved in the 
matter. 

We congratulate Mr. Sweet and the Board of 
Trustees of Tufts College, and we congratulate Dean 
Carmichael. 

We do not know of any field of work more fas- 
cinating in some ways than that of educational ad- 
ministration. To be a college president is a great ad- 
venture. But if the dangers of the task be faced cour- 
ageously by a man of ability, he may have a career 
full of blessing for mankind. We hope that a full 
generation of Tufts boys and girls will be able to profit 
by the leadership of the gifted man who has been called. 


* * 


WOMEN’S DEDICATION DAY 


OMEN’S DEDICATION DAY in the Uni- 

\V \V versalist Church has been put on Ash Wednes- 

day, March 2, and is a day given up more to 

prayer than to work. The group that is our women’s 

missionary organization, which carries heavy re- 

sponsibilities and is essentially a group for service, 

spends its special day on the church calendar for 

prayer. No organization could be less “‘other worldly,” 

but none feels more deeply the need to “‘come apart 
and rest awhile.” 

In prayer there is an influence exerted not only 
upon the feelings and the will but also upon the in- 
tellect. ‘‘Man is wisest when he prays.” If man is 
not wisest when he prays he is merely saying prayers. 

On Women’s Dedication Day we should seek a 


new perspective, a clearer vision, a higher wisdom, as 
well as greater unselfishness and determination. 

Women’s Dedication Day is the last of our five 
special Universalist days in what is called Enlistment 
Month: One was given up to our young people’s work, 
one to the church school, one to laymen, and one to 
the women, but the last Sunday in February was 
called United Church Day. 

A definite effort has been made during the past 
few years to counteract the tendency to split up so 
completely along the lines of our special activities that 
for all practical purposes we have two or more churches 
within one church. Our leaders have been trying to 
show us that we belong together. United Church 
Day belongs to all the groups—the young people’s 
effort and the laymen’s effort might well be continued 
then and the women’s celebration and dedication 
begin. 


* * 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


HERE is to be a North American Conference on 
Church Architecture. It is called by the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture, which 

represents thirty-two church boards and has offices at 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The conference will be held at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, March 4, and the 
general subject will be ‘““The Next Twenty Yearsin 
American Church Building.” Building for worship, 
the requirements of drama and pageantry, the archi- 
tecture of small churches, modernism and church de- 
sign, are among the special topics to be taken up. 
There will be an extensive display of church architec- 
ture and equipment. 

The Universalist Commission on Church Archi- 
tecture, headed by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, has done 
important work in improving our denominational 
building. 

One has to be careful in this matter, and to move 
with tact. 

To say that a church beloved by people through 
long association is an example of bad architecture is 
like declining a painting given to hang in-the ladies’ 
parlor at the church, or declaring that rhyme does not 
make poetry. People are highly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of their artistic taste and knowledge. 

For eighteen years the present writer was pastor 
of a Universalist church which is called “the little 
church.” It is situated at 13th and L Streets, Wash- 
ington. In fact, because of large, ugly galleries it 
would seat as many as can be seated in the beautiful 
and imposing National Memorial Church. 

The church at 18th and L was dear to us. We 
had many happy hours there. We made friendships 
there which have lasted through the years. There 
was about the church a sense of intimacy and a 
warmth, like that of a church in the country. But 
it violated about every canon of good architecture 
except those dealing with acoustics. The church at 
16th and S Streets in Washington in its very archi- 
tecture speaks of the beauty of the Universalist faith. 

When we urge greater attention to beauty anu 
reverence in architecture, getting away from the sea- 
side cottage type of church, and building something 
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that can not easily be mistaken for a movie house, we 
are not setting ourselves up as a judge or as a superior 
authority. We are simply saying that there are 
such things as standards, that there is a growing 
body of knowledge, and that it is part of our duty and 
privilege to educate ourselves. This New York con- 
ference is a step in the right direction. 
* * 


OUR LENTEN BOOKLET 


HE Universalist Booklet, “Add to Your Faith,” 
this week follows several bishops’ booklets, the 
British booklet, and the Congregational and 

Unitarian booklets into the Lenten field of thought 
and prayer. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz again, in spite of many new 
duties, has prepared the copy, and has done it ex- 
ceedingly well. It was a heavy load on him, and 
only a man with many resources could have produced 
the booklet in the few short weeks that he was at it. 

Mr. Lalone, who writes the preface, says: 


“Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge self-control, and to 
self-control stedfasiness, and to stedfastness, godliness, 
and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness love.’’ This ascending scale of spiritual values 
the writer of 2 Peter commended to the men and women 
of his generation as the essential of useful and successful 
living. ‘For if ye do these things, ye shall never 
stumble.” Generations of human living and experi- 
menting have richly demonstrated the soundness of 
that unknown writer’s doctrine. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, the writer of the meditations 
contained in these pages, has taken this fine summary 
of Christian character as the basis for his daily thoughts. 

To this task Dr. Etz has brought the rich insights of 

his long experience as minister and church leader. The 

Universalist Publishing House therefore presents the 

1938 Lenten booklet confident that it will be helpful 

to all of our people. 

Dean Sperry has done a characteristically beauti- 
ful job in the Congregational booklet. It was re- 
viewed in the Leader a week ago by Doctor Timmons. 
The Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson has prepared 
the Unitarian booklet, or manual as it is called, tak- 
ing as his subject “Gaining a Radiant Faith.” Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot makes announcement of this 
new project for Unitarians in a leading article in The 
Christian Register. A competent literary artist and 
also a man of deep religious faith, Doctor Saunderson 
has done a helpful piece of work. 

The Christian Register editorially calls for a lighter 
weight, less expensive booklet. Single copies of the 
Unitarian booklet cost twenty-five cents, of the Uni- 
versalist five cents, of the Congregational two cents. 
In quantity the Unitarians charge twenty cents, the 
Universalists three cents, the Congregationalists two 
cents. The Unitarian booklet is the most beautiful 
in appearance typographically, easiest to read, and 
- has about twice as many words as in the others. 

We should not be able to sell enough copies of a 
twenty-five cent Lenten booklet in our own fellowship 
to pay the cost of publication. We can sell enough 
of the kind we have been getting out. 

It is interesting to find the Unitarians under 
their new leader emphasizing the use of some of the 
forms and customs that the other Churches have found 


valuable, and to find him declaring that we must work 
if we want culture in the things of the spirit. 

The thing above all others, Doctor Eliot holds, 
that Unitarians of today need, is emphasis upon the 
spiritual life. And that is true of us all. 

* * 


THE LAYMAN AND HIS PARSON 


HE recent organization of the Merrimac Valley 
ai District Laymen’s Association, and of the lay- 
men in Hampton County churches, prompts 
us to some reflections on the relation of the layman 
and his parson. First, however, we want to say that 
we are glad these laymen have organized, and we look 
forward confidently to an increase in vitality in the 
life of the churches represented. Organization in it- 
self is a manifestation of an increasing interest on the 
part of the laymen. Our churches need this increase 
of interest. Our churches need the active participation 
of the busiest laymen in the community in the church 
program. Nothing less will do. Our program of re- 
ligious education will fail if for leadership we must de- 
pend upon those who have little work and less prestige 
in the community. 

What we are saying about the Sunday school goes 
for the Board of Trustees, and for every other or- 
ganization in the church which needs men. So we 
say more power t *the Merrimac Valley and Hampton 
County laymen . 

We are informed on good authority that the Mer- 
rimac Valley organization had its origin in an appeal 
of a clergyman to a particular group of laymen. This 
brings up the reflections on the relations of the lay- 
man and his parson, and those relations, whenever 
and wherever they are healthy, are always relations 
of mutual respect and active co-operation. No lay 
organization or lay movement anywhere, in any 
church, can succeed or make a useful contribution to 
religion if it proceeds on the basis of the layman 
taking the bit in his teeth and running off with the 
organization. Likewise no free church can long 
serve its community or its generation well if the 
minister runs the show. Not very many weeks ago 
we listened to an address at a meeting sponsored by 
laymen at which the speaker opened his remarks by 
relating an incident derogatory to the clergy, that did 
not help the program or the morale of the church. 
In a word, it is worse than perfectly useless for the 
layman to expend his energies criticizing the parson, 
or for the parson to fritter away his time bewailing 
the lack of co-operation of the layman. 

We respectfully recommend to the new organiza- 
tions of laymen, as we do to our colleagues in the 
ministry, an intelligent and careful study of the Lay- 
men’s Partnership Plan, which is now being carried 
out by our Unitarian brethren, and in which some of 
our churches join on Partnership Sunday. And again 
we say, as we have said in the past, we should be not 
in the slightest abashed to imitate the Unitarians in 
this matter. They have no patent on their partner- 
ship activities between laity and clergy. _They would 
be glad to have us, in effect, join them in the use of 
this splendid technique, which is, after all, good plain 
horse sense, and the spirit of good-will applied to the 
pressing controversial problems of our sin on 
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The Christian’s Final Word 


Frederick M. Meek 


OST Christian people are puzzled and baffled by 
the events of the Cross. For some it is because 
they are sentimentalists, who will not face the 

reality of broken flesh, crushed bones and sinew, the 
drip of blood from open wounds, the spasmodic tens- 
ing of a man’s body wracked by killing torture. For 
others, who can face the horror of it, it is because they 
cannot or will not come to terms with the actual even 
in their own thinking and living. They are sincerely 
interested in the teachings and the life of Jesus; they 
dwell upon the individual and social needs in Christian 
living; and in the strength of their belief in the Father- 
hood of God, they labor from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same. But the events of the 
Crucifixion have never been incorporated as part of 
the structure of their Christian thought and action. 

Yet there it is—the Crucifixion—an actual event, 
which is an integral part of the best life of all time— 
the life of Jesus. It must always be remembered that 
the living, the teaching and the dying of Jesus make 
one unity. None of these can be considered separately 
from the other, without doing violence to Jesus’ per- 
sonality or to our Christian devotion. 


I 


There is the glory of Jesus’ life lived in the most 
profound friendliness with God. We dwell upon that. 
But this life that was most intimate with God is the 
central figure in the tragedy of the Cross. There are 
Jesus’ teachings and spiritual insights. They are cen- 
tral to our Gospel. But the inseparable conclusion 
of the life of the man of these insights and teachings is 
brutal agonizing death outside the walls of the city of 
his labors and hopes. 

Here is God’s good man, devoted to God’s way for 
him and us, and life looked him level in the eyes, flung 
his hopes back in his face, overthrew his accomplish- 
ments, and with hard-bitten gloating animosity tore 
body and spirit apart. 

Those are the facts which cannot be separated 
from the life whose teachings and inspirations we fol- 
low. And we do not understand the faith we profess, 
if we have never worked our way through all the events 
in Jesus’ life. 

But this is not easy. As we face the Crucifixion, 
that inseparable part of Jesus’ life, we feel as Tyrrell 
did, that it would be a relief if only we could wash our 
hands of the whole matter. However, as Christians 
we can’t! And if, as we journey to the City of God, 
we try to detour around the cross-surmounted hill 
of Calvary, we shall find that our detour, made for the 
sake of a more pleasant prospect, has led us afar off, 
away from the only road by which the City can be 
reached. 

Therefore we must face the tragic fact that the 
best life of all time met its Good Friday. 


II 


In the personality of Jesus we observe the su- 
preme effort of man to live as God would have us. 
When that effort ended in the Crucifixion, the conflict 


between good and evil was focused forever in the clear 
light of the most complete of all lives. There the con- 
tradiction of the good by the evil shows more plainly 
and poignantly than anywhere else. The Crucifixion 
is the place and time where life’s contradictions met, 
head on, in the experience of Jesus. And men have 
ever felt that in its events they could find some clue 
as to what might be done when life’s contradictions 
come to us. 

For come they do! We struggle for and desire 
only the best; we try to be faithful to Christian vows; 
we strive faithfully to abide by God’s direction. But 
our best efforts have been so often defeated, as cir- 
cumstances have overpowered us and torn us apart. 
The supports of our lives collapse and we are left alone 
to inhabit the ruins. We do not understand how, 
with our hopes and our lives fixed on God’s way, we 
could possibly know such overwhelming defeat. In the 
midst of it we feel like Carlyle when he cried: “And 
God sits in His heaven and does nothing!” 


II] 


Sometime ago I came across these two sentences: 
“All that circumstances could do to frustrate a man, 
they did to Jesus of Nazareth. All that a man could 
do to frustrate circumstances Jesus of Nazareth 
proved.’”’ I went back to the Gospel stories and to the 
events of those last days, and I found that that word 
is true—‘‘All that circumstances could do to frustrate 
a man they did to Jesus of Nazareth. All that a man 
could do to frustrate circumstances, Jesus of Nazareth 
proved.” 

Youand I, faced by life’s contradictions, insist that 
no one has ever had such a difficult time as we are 
having. But the truth of the matter is that Jesus 
felt the full force of the unimpeded blows of life’s 
contradictions in a way we never do—for while our 
confidence and trust in God is only partial, his was 
complete and supreme. 

His biography is an amazing story of life’s con- 
tradictions. His nearest of family and friends misun- 
derstood him—said he was crazy! Social pressure 
opposed him. Ridicule and scorn followed him. He 
knew the extremities of physical and spiritual hard- 
ship—he agonized so that he sweat blood. He carried 
in his heart the burden of the wrong and the sin of 
others. He had the bravest of purposes; the most 
absolute confidence that his work was God’s work; 
his good will to men was boundless; his confidence in 
God was the foundation of his life. But all this was 
torn from him and he was defeated. The blindness and 
cupidity of religious leaders, and the desire of the 
politician, Pilate, for political prestige, united to crush 
him and his hopes and his work without compunction 
or understanding. In the hour of his need, the last of 
his followers disappeared into the blackness of the 
night. And he, who had only good will in his heart, 
was executed by the most hideous of deaths, as he was 
nailed to a cross. In that time of the bitter denial of 
his confidence in God, it seemed to him that God sat 
in His heaven and did nothing, for he cried aloud, 
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“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 

That cry came from his own inner consciousness. 
There was no acting there, there was no playing a part 
in a prearranged drama. The crush of circumstances 
had forced out those words, words telling of a man 
bearing all the load of forsakenness and bewilderment 
that one man could bear. And as he cried out, the 
lives of millions of men and women trembled in the 
balance. Was that all after his life and work and 
trust? Had he been mistaken? Everything was ar- 
rayed against him, contradicting and confounding his 
trust of God and men. I think the evangelist is a true 
reporter when he reports Jesus as saying: “It is fin- 
ished!’’—It is the end! It is the end! 

There it is—the head-on meeting of good and evil 
in the life of the best of all men. “All that circum- 
stances could do to frustrate a man they did to Jesus 
of Nazareth!” 


IV 


But that is not the end. ‘All that a man could 
do to frustrate circumstances, Jesus of Nazareth 
proved.” In the hour of his defeat the whole strength 
and trend of his previous living asserted itself. Even 
in the midst of his fear that God had forsaken him, 
he was confident that if only these men could see, if 
only they had come to his understanding and experience 
of God, they would never have nullified God’s desires 
and God’s way as they had done. The crush of cir- 
cumstances and of life’s contradictions could not wring 
from him bitterness or blame or condemnation. His 
life, built on and sustained by good will to his fellows, 
still rested upon good will in the midst of the violence 
of the cross. 

The other cornerstone of his life had been con- 
fidence in the fact that God could be trusted. And 
now that same confidence came to his aid, in the midst 
of the most undeniable denial. God was sézll there, 
with him, somewhere, somehow! In trust he had 
lived. In trust he continued in the last moments of 
his life. And in that final hour the insight and convic- 
tion of his whole life could not be broken: ‘Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

In that moment of complete abandonment to the 
trust by which he had ever lived, he transformed the 
Cross on which he hung from a hideous symbol of the 
defeat of God’s good man, into a fulcrum placed in 
the hands of God’s good men everywhere, a fulcrum 
by which the entire direction of the world of men has 
been changed. 

Was his trust justified? Was he justified in con- 
tinuing to be in life’s darkest moment what he had 
been in all of life’s other circumstances? Was his 
trust of God to the point of saying, ““Yea, though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him,’’ well founded? The 
testimony of millions of men and women since that 
time, who have lived in that same abandoning trust, 
is that it was well justified. And that testimony also 
has it that the frustration of circumstances and of 
life’s contradictions comes through the strength of a 
complete trust of oneself and of one’s enterprises to 
God. 

Under such trust, circumstances do not gain the 
ascendancy over us. Where good will is, there can be 
no bitterness. Where complete trust is there can be 


no distrust. Where forgiveness is there can be no 
hate. Where God’s strength is there can be no weak- 
ness. Where God is, there is good will and trust and 
forgiveness and a strength which is greater than our 
own, so that, in complete dependence upon it, we are 
willing to trust the final outcome to God. 


V 


When a man sees and accepts this Christian con- 
quering strategy, he discovers that which so many of 
our present day Christians need to discover—that 
when they interest themselves in Christian living, they 
are not joining a movement, rather they are aligning 
themselves with a Person-God. It was not his in- 
terest in a movement, rather it was his trust of a 
Person, that enabled Jesus to frustrate circum- 
stances. And we see that trust in its clearest light 
as we watch Jesus on the cross. 

As Christian people we cannot avoid the Cross. 
We cannot detour about it. We must walk up to it 
deliberately and look at it with candid eyes. As we 
do we discover that we are looking at the ultimate se- 
cret of the Christian life—a man no longer beaten, 
but a man triumphant, from whom neither men nor 
evil circumstances could wring the final word of de- 
feated surrender. 

Therefore we Christian people must ever keep 
within sight of the Cross, ever remembering that the 
Cross is to be transformed by the trust of each gen- 
eration into that fulcrum by which alone we can move 
this blundering, sinful, hating, God-denying world of 
men Godward. 

We Christian people who yearn to Christianize 
the world in all its wide relationships must see all this 
and feel it. After we have lobbied and legislated, 
after we have exposed the evil of corporate life, and 
condemned the mass murder of war, and the spiritual 
murder of national and rational antagonism, after 
we have indicted the un-Christian structure of our 
industrial feudalism, it is not enough! 

We must see that the undergirding strength of 
all that we do, of all that we can do, is found in our 
refusal to give up our trust and confidence in God 
and what He can do. When our world begins to see 
clearly the irreconcilability between God’s way and 
its way, the bitterness of the opposition that it will 
raise to the Christian way will give many of us an 
opportunity to repeat in our own experience the 
events of the Cross. And when we have done our 
best, pray God that we shall have a confidence and 
trust in Him so built into our lives that it cannot be 
uprooted by any experience. Pray God that we too 
shall be able to say in the midst of the seeming triumph 
of life’s evil: ‘“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.”’ 

* * 
Thy crown of empire—must thou yield it now? 
(Mine was of thorns they pressed upon my brow.) 


Did friends, as foes, desert thee in thy power? 
(Mine could not watch with me one single hour.) 


Is all thy life stripped stark through shame and loss? 
(Between two thieves I hung—upon a Cross.) 
Laura Simmons. 
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Backyard Mission Fields” 


Eleanor T, Collie 


HERE is a well-worn quotation which states 
that ‘far off hills are greener.”” This applies 
to many dreams and ambitions which affect 

us as individuals and as groups. We often indulge 
in pleasant day-dreams of the heights we might 
achieve if we had some one else’s position or money. 
We yearn to break away from old patterns and become 
the success we know we could be in a different field. 

In our community life we occasionally desire to 
substitute other governments, other tax systems, 
other privileges, which are available in distant com- 
munities. 

And “‘far off hills are greener” in our missionary 
fields—the primary concern of this organization— 
Japan, North Carolina, even the Needlework Guild, 
have a romantic appeal. They are distant fields, 
resting under a mellow haze of philanthropic appeal. 
No one can deny that they are fertile fields. Work is 
most necessary in them, and it seems productive of 
good—and it probably is. 

The people we touch in these missionary en- 
deavors need what we have to give. We need to give 
it to them, if for no other reason than to systemati- 
cally exercise our impulse for social improvement 
and for the sharing of our gifts with others less for- 
tunate. By this work we get a broader and a more 
tolerant attitude. At any rate, those are the dividends 
which should be returned to us for our investment. 

But we need to be bifocal in our interest—not 
wholly far-sighted. An occasional attack of mission- 
ary myopia—short-sightedness—makes it necessary 
for us either to keep our eyes stubbornly shut, or else 
use them to examine our own backyards, which, 
stripped of distance and the opportunity of parading 
our better natures for strangers, are not happy sights 
to look upon, nor do they increase our self-esteem. 


I 


We in the churches along Broad Street have a 
backyard mission-field—one that should not be ig- 
nored or neglected. Let me recount to you some of 
my own experiences and observations among the 
many families who supply children for our church 
school. 

The houses on the streets and alleys in back of 
this pleasant frontage are, for the most part, com- 
parable to rabbit warrens. They are overcrowded, 
unclean, ill-lighted, unhealthy, roach-ridden houses 
which we wouldn’t live in, nor wish any of our families 
to live in. They probably are much worse than the 
homes our workers in Japan penetrate, because the 
Japanese are considered a clean race of people. 

These houses have been made over into apart- 
ment houses, and have what real estate agents prob- 
ably call ‘compact flats, suitable for small families.” 

I have one house in particular in mind when I 
talk of the houses in back of this church. It was 
originally designed and constructed for one family. 


*An address given to the Mission Circle of the Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, February 2. 


From that house come eight of our church school 
children; these eight represent six different families, 
and all the families dwelling there do not have chil- 
dren to send us. 

The “‘compact flats” consist of two rooms and a 
tiny, dark bath. ~Most of the rooms have yet to see 
sunlight. Each time I enter the hallway I am con- 
scious of an unclean atmosphere. Debris is generally 
strewn on the steps; there is an intermingling odor of 
very necessary roach destroyer and frying foods; 
piles of damp dust pad corners; no light shines in the 
vestibule because electric bulbs are always stolen. 
To visit on the third floor of the house it is necessary 
to ascend dark, splintery stairs, and I always feel 
that I am entering deeper and deeper into a more than 
soiled stratosphere, or into some horrible nightmare 
world. 

Each home is reasonably clean and neat, but the 
dwellers in the house have no co-operative and work- 
ing pride in the common halls of their abode. 


II 


What sort of children, what sort of citizens, what 
sort of philosophies, can come from such conditions? 
Either rebellion, which can be cleansing, or complete 
degradation, which sullies everyone who touches it. 

The backyard of the Messiah Church, the Baptist 
Temple, the Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, is get- 
ting a reputation for being the breeding place of gang- 
sters and criminals. The father of one of our church 
members was shot down during an altercation on 
Tenth Street and Columbia Avenue. Other crimes 
have been committed which have affected our people. 
We have been in the courts for several of our neighbor- 
hood children. 

We have at present a crop of church school chil- 
dren whose futures are absolutely unpredictable, but 
who at the moment appear to be on the sure road to 
physical, mental and moral disaster. 

I had occasion within the last year to take a very 
young boy to the hospital. He was cute to look at 
and not at all shy or backward. The social workers in 
the hospital made a big fuss over him. 

He saw some magazines in the office and re- 
marked, “I sell Lvberties.”” This statement evoked 
exclamations of surprise and approbation. One of 
the social workers said, ‘“‘Where do you sell them—at 
the subway station at Broad and Susquehanna?” 

“Oh, not there,”’ replied the center of attraction, 
“IT go into saloons,—the drunks buy them easier than 
other people.” 

The seven-year-old had completely silenced the 
workers; I was aghast myself, but I found breath to 
ask him who had told him to go into saloons. 

“My mother,” he stated. 

Laws do not prevent parents from thus insidiously 
exploiting their children; laws do not prevent them 
from neglecting their children. 

Many evenings when we have enjoyed some 
special entertainment or program here at the church, 
small youngsters have run through our halls. These 
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children should be at home and in bed, or if they are 
out they should be with parents. But the parents go 
off to the movies and let the children come to us, with 
the admonition to be home at eleven o’clock. 

Very few of you would permit a twelve or thir- 
teen-year-old to be out by himself until that hour, 
but here in our own backyard that privilege is extended 
a six-year-old. What sort of woman will such a child 
make? Is she any better, is her future any brighter, 
than those of our charges down South, or across the 
Pacific? 

Do you realize how very little is known about 
such a common topic as diet—even as close to us as 
in the next street, Park Avenue? I called one time 
on a family living there; they were having lunch. 
There was a darling little two-and-a-half-year-old 
girl in the family. She was eating a grilled frankfurter, 
liberally spread with mustard, and by her side was a 
cup of coffee—which was a regular part of every lunch, 
her mother told me with affectionate pride. I in- 
quired further into the baby’s food fondnesses and 
learned that breakfast consisted of banana and some 
form of meat sandwich, plus strong tea. 

Such indications of ignorance should appall us, 
but they don’t—they are too close to home. The 
nearer situations are the more critical we become and 
the less willing we are to open our hearts and our 
pocketbooks. 

Some of the young people with whom I have 
worked are from our backyards and from the homes 
and families to which I have already alluded. Most 
of them left school at the first possible moment that 
the law allows, unequipped for any trade. They have 
worked in tap-rooms, run errands, washed dishes— 
done anything, no matter how menial and stifling, 
which would provide them with a few dollars every 
week. 

Several of them have married, and have married 
people whom (to use the vernacular of the street) 
they have picked up on the street or in public dance 
halls. One or two are on the verge of divorce—still 
unequipped emotionally and mentally to accept and 
discharge adult responsibilities. The girls have gone 
unchaperoned into fraternity houses connected with 
the university. To chide them, reprove them, or even 
advise them, is to set yourself up as a meddling 
prude. 
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Families have been broken up because of liquor, 
and the drinking of it is not limited to the men. One 
man told me about the breaking up of his home. 
His wife left him, taking with her their three very fine 
children. He didn’t understand why she went. The 
night before, he said, they had been out together visit- 
ing all the neighborhood tap-rooms and having a gay 
time. The next morning he showed his devotion and 
thoughtfulness for her by serving her a glass of whiskey 
while she was still in bed. I should imagine that she 
left before it became impossible to rid herself of ties 
that were dragging her deeper and deeper into the 
dregs of life. 


III 


What about backyard missions? We strive in the 
church school to be of practical help wherever and 
whenever we can. We have provided medical atten- 
tion for many children and parents; we have sent some 
to summer camps, and one little girl to a seaside home. 
We have assisted in other small ways. But we are 
limited financially, and, frankly, we are limited some- 
times because the folks who live in front of the back- 
yard are expending so much interest on far mission 
fields that they have none for those so close to home. 

Some day our backyard is going to loom on the 
horizon of some remote organization as a lovely 
green and fertile field. Representatives will journey 
here and find ways to work among and enlighten the 
dwellers, while this church and others along Broad 
Street conscientiously concentrate on missionary ef- 
forts in distant lands. 

What we need in our backyard is a settlement: 
house—a building sturdy enough to stand the wear 
and tear of children and young people, wide enough to 
embrace all the “isms” and interests to which man is. 
heir, and tall enough to stand as a beacon and guide 
to those who want to know and those who need to 
know the best way of realizing every potentiality for 
good innate in every one of us at birth. 

What will be done here is what is being done in 
many mission fields. The need is as great here as it 
is elsewhere. The field is as fertile and just as green 
if you stand in the proper relationship. 

You who esteem neatness and cleanliness so 
highly—what are you going to do in your backyard 
mission? 


Influential People 
Myles W. Rodehaver 


NE of the best sellers of a year or so ago was the 
QO little book by that popular psychologist, Dale 
Carnegie, entitled “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People.’’ On the lips of the man in the 
street, its tremendous sale made it much discussed in 
the drawing-rooms of the cultured, and caused it to 
be picked to pieces in our centers of learning. It 
provided handy ammunition for last-minute speakers 
at Chamber of Commerce banquets and service club 
dinners, as well as sermon material for the frantic 
preacher. Enthusiastic readers hailed it as the last 
word on the cultivation of the social graces. Optimis- 
tic boosters held it up as the guide-book of success. 


Other critics, on the other hand, felt constrained 
to bring in an unfavorable report. They asserted that 
the book failed to tell us anything we didn’t already 
know. Some felt that it was too ambitious. It was 
pointed out that James Farley had reached a com- 
manding position in our national life, not merely 
because he flattered folks by remembering their first 
names, but because he was a master of political strat- 
egy. Abraham Lincoln didn’t have his set rules for 
winning friends and influencing people. Indeed, some 
biographies show him to have been a retiring sort of 
individual. And yet Lincoln was without a doubt one: 
of the greatest Presidents we have ever had. 
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I 

Despite these criticisms, “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People” did serve a useful purpose. 
It helped to open up the whole field of social relation- 
ships for discussion. And it made people realize that 
we can all influence others by our own words and by 
our own actions. 

We speak of certain folks in our midst as “‘in- 
fluential people.” We put our friends and acquaint- 
ances into convenient little categories and say this 
one is “an influential person,” that man or that 
woman “has no influence.”’ We base our judgment 
perhaps upon social position, on political pull, or upon 
the jobs they hold. 

Those who have their names in the social register ; 
those who can wheedle jobs out of the patronage boss; 
the Senator who can invade the pork barrel and get 
special concessions for his home district; the employer 
who can turn thousands of men out of work after a 
hasty glance at the stock-ticker—these we call ‘‘in- 
fluential people.”’ 

Those who feel lucky to have their names listed 
in the telephone directory; those whose political power 
consists in one vote at election time; those who toil 
away at insignificant jobs, taking orders from higher- 
ups all their lives—these we call “uninfluential 
people.” 

And yet we are all wrong. For everyone is an 
influential person. We all influence, to a greater or 
less extent, the people with whom we come in contact. 
And we do it every day of our lives. The bank clerk 
exerts as much influence upon the lives of his fellows 
as does J. P. Morgan or Thomas Lamont. He may 
not influence the same people, and his influence may 
not be as widespread, he may be entirely unconscious 
of the fact that he is influencing others, but he does just 
the same. 

Lovers of literature turn to the letters of Lord 
Chesterfield to his son and ponder the mighty in- 
fluence which that experienced older life must have 
had upon the younger. But every father who writes 
to a son away at school has the same power to in- 
fluence the younger, less experienced life, even if he 
thinks of himself merely as the one who signs the 
checks. 

Emily Post has had a great deal to say about 
which implement to use when attacking a certain 
article of diet; but the mother who teaches her child 
to set the table has the same power to influence. 

We all have that power to influence others. Thus 
we are all influential people. No matter who we are, 
or what we are, from the standpoint of social posi- 
tion or intellectual attainment, we shed our influence 
on others, and we do it every day of our lives. We 
are constantly molding people and making them over, 
whether we know it or not. We exert our unconscious 
influence in our home, at school, or at our place of em- 
ployment, in short, wherever we associate with folks. 
It may never occur to us that we have this influence. 
We are seldom aware of our own power. 


II 


Now the question comes up, and logically enough, 
what sort of influence do we exercise on the lives of 
others? Is it helpful? Or is it harmful? An in- 


fluence, whether it be conscious or unconscious, can 
be a blessing or a blight. 

A mother who is understanding, and, I might add, 
easily accessible to her children, will have a beautiful 
influence upon those children. They will come to her 
with their problems. They will respect her judg- 
ment. They will test their own conduct by her lines 
of rectitude. But the mother who constantly com- 
plains about the burden her children have become, 
who fails to keep up with them, or turns them away 
because she is either too busy or too ignorant to 
grapple with their problems, will have a bad influence 
upon her children. Refused admittance to an under- 
standing heart, they will build the foundation for their 
character from the rubbish of the streets. Of the cases 
that clutter our juvenile courts, far too many got their 
start when some parent misused or neglected his or 
her opportunity to exert a good influence. How dif- 
ferent is the story of that good woman about whom 
the poet wrote: 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters are humble, human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers is more than books or scrolls. 


Verily, it has been truly said that her children shall 
rise up and call her blessed. 

I remember at one of the banquets of my college 
fraternity of hearing a splendid address by a great 
industrialist. There was real meat in what he had to 
say. He could have held the attention of almost 
any group. But as I think back now and call to mind 
the rapt faces of the boys round the tables, I realize 
what a mighty influence he was shedding that night 
on the lives of those who would be called upon for 
leadership in the years to come. We boys openly and 
frankly admired him, and not alone for his wealth, 
either! To us, he was an outstanding example of the 
stuff it takes to become a great man. Almost un- 
consciously, we boys wanted to be like him. 

What a glaring example of opposites was the 
speech given as part of a local lecture course not long 
ago. Here was a man with a glorious opportunity, 
with young students before him, hanging on to his 
every word. And he misused the opportunity by 
spreading a gospel of hatred and bigotry, of cynicism 
and narrowness of spirit. Yes, one’s influence can be 
good or bad, depending upon the way he uses his 
opportunity. 


Ill 


Everyone has the opportunity to shed some in- 
fluence, whether he does it consciously as a speaker 
before a large throng, or privately, in his conversation 
or in his deeds. Let us take the case of a certain 
college boy mentioned by Joseph Fort Newton in one 
of his latest books. Here was a boy who had probably 
grown up in a Puritan environment, in the less cheer- 
ful sense of the term. When he went to college and had 
whole new fields of thought opened up for him, he lost 
his sense of direction. Not mature enough to inter- 
pret the findings of modern science to his own ad- 
vantage, he lost his faith in just about everything. 
He stumbled along, his soul heavy with religious . 
doubts. 

Then one day he wandered into the college chapel. 
As the service progressed, he noticed among the 
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people in the pews a certain professor whose intelli- 
gence he respected. This man was modern in his 
outlook. He questioned ideas and concepts that he 
couldn’t swallow whole. And he seemed to be getting 
a real “kick” out of life. But here he was in chapel, 
his soul responding to the lofty concepts of the ser- 
mon! 

After the service the boy left the chapel with a 
changed outlook on life. If his hero could find 
something worth while in religion, perhaps he could, 
too! It made him pull himself together. It gave him 
inner stabiltiy. He gained a new sense of direction. 
And the professor likewise left the service feeling 
better, perhaps, but never dreaming of the mighty 
boost he had given the student. He never knew the 
unconscious influence he had shed that day on the life 
of one who looked up to him for help. 

And so it is with all of us. We never know what 
influence we cast on the lives of others, many of whom 
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depend upon us for guidance. But, conscious or un- 
conscious, the influence is there. Whether we will or 
no, by our words and by our actions, we continually 
mold and alter the lives of others. Thus it behooves 
us to look to ourselves, to see if the influence we spread 
is good or evil. 

Here we are, church people. What is our in- 
fluence on other folks? Do our words and our deeds 
stamp us as good examples to follow? Do we spread 
a gospel of love and good will? Or do we blight 
those who come within our sphere of influence? Are 
we moved by a spirit of unselfishness? Or does greed 
govern our acts? These are some of the questions 
you might ask yourselves as you start this coming 
week. Let us remember that our lives are sermons. 
They touch other lives and change them for good or 
for ill. When you think of yourselves in relation to 
other folks, remember that you are “influential 
people!” 


New President of Tufts 


Well-known Research Scholar and Administrator Will Take Office in September 


HE election of Dr. Leonard Carmichael as seventh 
president of Tufts College was announced fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Board of Trustees of 

the college, Thursday afternoon, February 17. 

Dr. Carmichael was graduated from Tufts in the 
class of 1921, and in 1937 received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Sciences from the college. He is now 
dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and chairman 
of the Department of Psychology at the University 
of Rochester. He is regarded as one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American scholars in the field of psy- 
chology, and as an administrator of demonstrated 
experience and ability. At Rochester Dr. Carmichael 
planned and built a modern laboratory of psychology 
and sensory physiology which is now one of the most 
completely equipped laboratories of its kind in the 
country. Next year Tufts will establish a research 
laboratory in sensory physiology and sensory psy- 
chology, which will be under the direction of the 
new president, and thus permit him to continue his 
scientific work in the field of the functional develop- 
ment of the sense organs. 

Leonard Carmichael was born November 9, 
1898, in Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn. His 
father is Dr. T. H. Carmichael of Philadelphia. His 
mother, who is not now living, was the daughter of 
Dr. Charles H. Leonard, for many years dean of 
Crane Theological School of Tufts College. At the 
Germantown Friends School young Carmichael re- 
ceived his entire elementary and secondary education. 
From the Friends School he entered Tufts in the fall 
of 1917. As an undergraduate at Tufts, he was as- 
sistant in biology, editor of the Tufts College Weekly, 
- president of the Three P’s, a member of the Tower 
Cross, and commencement speaker for the School of 
Liberal Arts. 

After leaving Tufts he took the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Harvard and was awarded a Sheldon 
Traveling Fellowship, under which he studied in Ber- 
lin, Germany. During his last graduate year Dr. 
Carmichael taught psychology on a part-time basis 


at Tufts. After his study abroad he became an in- 
structor in psychology at Princeton, holding the posi- 
tion for two years. He was then promoted to an 
assistant professorship at Princeton. In 1928 he ac- 
cepted an appointment as associate professor and di- 
rector of the Laboratory of Psychology and Sensory 
Physiology at Brown University. The following year 
he was promoted to a full professorship. While at 
Princeton and Brown Dr. Carmichael taught in Har- 
vard Summer School and during 1930-31 he was 
visiting professor of Experimental Psychology at 
Clark University. During the second semester of 
1935-36, he was lecturer in psychology at Harvard in 
the absence of Prof. E. G. Boring, head of the De- 
partment of Psychology. In 19386 he resigned from. 
Brown to take his present position at Rochester. 

Dr. Carmichael is a member of the American 
Psychological Association (treasurer 1930-1936); the 
American Physiological Society; the Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine; the Society of 
Experimental Psychologists; the Society for Research 
in Child Development; Fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science (secretary 
of the Section on Psychology, 1936-1939); Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Gamma Alpha, and 
Theta Delta Chi. While in Providence, he was twice 
president of the Rhode Island Society for Mental 
Hygiene. He was also president of the Brown chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors. 
He is associate editor of the Jowrnal of Genetic Psy- 
chology and Genetic Psychology Monographs, and from 
1934 to 1936 was co-operating editor of the Psychologi- 
cal Index. 

Dr. Carmichael married Pearl L. Kidston of Hud- 
son, Mass., in 19382. They have one daughter, Martha. 

Dr. Carmichael will take office at Tufts in Sep- 
tember, succeeding the late president, John A. Cous- 
ens. Prof. George S. Miller will serve as acting 
president for the remainder of the college year, and 
will continue at Tufts in an administrative capacity. 
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Our Church—Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 


Young People’s Day Sermons at Olinda, Ontario 


I 


Yesterday and Today 


E are going to give a little picture of the past 
of this church: what we see in it now and 
some of the things we would like to do here 

tomorrow. 

Like most worth while things, we had a humble 
beginning. ; 

About seventy-five years ago Michael G. Fox felt 
the call to Universalism, and he interested the Rev. 
Mr. Livermore in the possibilities of the faith in this 
country. For a good many years services were held 
in Mr. Fox’s sugar bush here. They had a platform 
built under a large maple tree beside a little clearing, 
where benches were placed. Mr. Livermore would 
come here every summer and would preach several 
times. 

Universalism in those days wasn’t appreciated 
by the people of most faiths, and so the crowd that 
was attracted by Mr. Livermore’s preaching suf- 
fered considerably under criticism. In those days the 
denominations were very dogmatic and the people 
argued enthusiastically over their respective creeds. 
The Universalists, with their simple statement of 
faith and no doctrine, just didn’t have any business 
calling themselves a church. Besides, they weren’t 
expecting eternal hell-fire and brimstone, and so the 
devil would surely catch them. However, the people 
here were very broad-minded and saw there was good 
in the church even if many didn’t agree with its 
views. 

The seeds that Mr. Livermore had planted had 
taken root, and succeeding ministers had a good fol- 
lowing. 

Services were held after a while in the Good 
Templars lodge room here at Olinda. In 1881 this 
church was erected. 

Among the ministers whom we have had here 
probably the ones best remembered by us today for 
their work are the Revs. Leon P. and Martha G. 
Jones. In 1901 they took charge of the church here 
and the one at Blenheim. By April, 1904, all de- 
partments of the church were active—a Sunday school, 
a Y. P.C. U. and also a fine Junior Y. P. C. U. in charge 
of Miss Nora Peterson as its superintendent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones had a second pastorate here 
from June, 1916, to October, 1921, and it was during 
their last summer here that the present parsonage was 
built. 

The church has recently progressed under the 
pastorates of the Rev. G. H. Campbell, the Rev. E. D. 
Minor and the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer. 

During the past year we have been without a 
pastor, and consequently there has been but little ac- 
tivity in the church. We have recently been for- 
tunate in securing the Rev. Mr. Roberts for our 
pastor, and we shall have him for three years at least. 
Within the past few weeks we have reorganized our 
Young People’s Christian Union and should now be 
in a position to make some progress with our 
church. 


We are beginning to assume responsibilities in 
this life when the world is in a very troubled state. 
We are like the little boy in the geography class who, 
when the teacher asked him what the shape of the 
world was, answered that it was in a bad shape. But 
we believe we have a solution for the many ills of the 
world today. We observe that the nations of the 
world who are disturbing the peace are anti-Christian. 
In countries with severe internal strife the principles 
of Christianity have been forsaken. We believe that 
applied Christianity, although not a quick cure-all, is 
the recipe for peace. We believe, as Universalists, that 
we have a faith which in its liberality and democracy 
of thought and action and its creed of the universal 
fatherhood of God, and of all-conquering love, will be 
a leader in forming a brotherhood of man. We shall 
try to do our part by making ourselves felt in our 
community, and making this church the backbone of 
our society. 

I think we believe in Universalism enough to make 
it a vital part of our lives. In it we have a firm foun- 
dation upon which to build our hopes and ambitions 
in life. We have a gospel that will function for the 
individual and for society today; and a gospel that 
will meet the enlarging knowledge and experience of 
tomorrow. We expect to get the truest expression of 
God and Christianity from it, and from the reflection 
of God in our souls the qualities of love, faith, humility, 
optimism, high desire and industry are born. 

Let us not be like the spider in the Danish fable, 
who slid down a single filament of thread from the 
lofty rafters of a barn and established himself on a 
lower level. There he spread his web, caught flies, 
grew sleek and prospered. One day, while wandering 
about his web, he saw the thread that stretched up- 
wards into the unseen above him. What is that for, he 
wondered, and snapped it off—and all his web col- 
lapsed. Let us insure ourselves against the collapse 
of our hopes by strengthening, not severing, the tie 
that binds us to the Unseen. 

We inherit a country which by its democracy, its 
liberty for life and ambition and its opportunity for 
each individual makes it beloved by us. We have a 
Church which has pioneered in liberality in religion, 
accepting God as a universal loving father; and whose 
aim is the Christianizing of institutions and men, and 
the union of races and nations in constructive work. 
As the democratic nations have given the opportunity 
for the best development of the individual, so also, we 
believe, the principles of our beloved Church have 
helped and will continue to help in the highest develop- 
ment of mankind. 

We all hope that the future holds success for us— 
money, position, prestige. But these can be stumbling- 
blocks to the attainment of that which is higher and 
enduring. We must be of service in this life to be 
successful. We must have a faith. We believe that 
in our church we see the opportunity for serving to 
the best of our ability. 

The people preceding us felt the need of this 
church as a part of their lives, and we today still see 
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the need for its doctrine of love and the universal 
Fatherhood of God. 
George Peter Whaley. 


II 
Tomorrow 
AM to talk to you about “Our Church of To- 
morrow.” 


As George has already told you, sixty years 
ago a little group embracing the Universalist faith 
began holding meetings in a sugar bush near where 
this church now stands. He has given you the outline 
of the growth of that small group and its work up to 
today; and, now what message can I bring to you re- 
garding the future of this church of ours and its growth? 
Our Church—Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow, or, we 
might have said: Whence have we come, why are we 
here, and whither do we go? 

Well, why are we here and in this church? You 
parents brought us here through love and a desire for 
us to get the spiritual food much needed by everyone 
to make life fuller, happier and more worth while; 
and we surely do appreciate that love, or at least we 
try to, whether we have been able to show it to you or 
not, and now we know, we do know, that every one of 
you adults is with us in spirit; and you do rejoice with 
us that once again our Young People’s Christian Union 
has been reorganized and is functioning under the 
leadership of our new pastor, Mr. Roberts, and with 
such an able helper and inspiration we should go 
far. 

One time when the Salvation Army in a great city 
was conducting a financial campaign they had as a 
slogan on their printed matter these words: “As you 
give so shall we serve.”’ We young people here today 
would like to change that slogan a little and say to 
you, “As you help so can we serve.’”’ In other words, 
the extent of our service is somewhat limited by the 
extent of your loving co-operation and help and en- 
couragement. 

We do want to do great things for this church of 
tomorrow. You have loved it through the years and 
we love it now, but we are young and few; we know 
we shall make mistakes; and we ask not only your 
patience and tolerance—no, we do not ask for tolerance 
for that word has been overworked and we do not like 
it, so instead let us say to you today that we earnestly 
ask for your co-operation. 

When we conduct services—such as this one this 
morning, some of our cantatas, or candlelight services 
as we plan to from time to time—we at least would 
like you to back us with your attendance and your 
words of encouragement. 

Why are we here? Where are we going? I will 
not say that we are on our way but do not know where 
we are going, for we do know where we are going, we 
- have some very definite goals or aims. Will you not 

help us to attain them? 

In speaking of “‘Today”’ I think George said that 
our present pastor is to be with us three years. Many 
things can happen in three years, but after all that isa 
short time in which to accomplish much, and yet 
here are a few of the things we wish you to help us ac- 
complish in that short time: 


First: In 1938 a firmly established, well-working 
Senior Y. P. C. U. doing some worth-while work here 
and gradually making our influence felt throughout 
this province if not farther away. 

Second: In 1939—that will be the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of our Young People’s Christian 
Union at Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1889—our great 
golden jubilee. Oh, how we do hope we shall be able 
to send two or more delegates to that Annual Con- 
vention of our beloved Y. P. C. U. at Lynn in 1939! Is 
this a long trip into a strange and foreign land for 
your daughter or son to make? Well, not for any 
members of this Union here at Olinda, for we now 
have a pastor who has lived in that Old Bay State— 
Massachusetts—through his boyhood and manhood, 
and he has informed me that not only would our 
delegates be benefited by their experiences at the 
great convention at Lynn—there in that big “Shoe 
City” and in one of the finest of our large Universalist 
churches—but before leaving for home he would be 
glad to take us on a number of tours that would be 
both enjoyable and of educational value, and that 
would, no doubt, remain pleasant memories for many 
years to come. 

Of course in 1939, if not before, well, perhaps by 
next fall, we hope to have a real live little Junior 
Union organized and working right here. Here is a 
challenge to some one of you to become its superin- 
tendent. Of course in the fall of 1939 we shall expect 
to devote an evening to telling you, through pictures 
and stories of our experiences, all about our trip to 
Lynn and beyond, provided some of us are able to 
go. 

Third: What shall we expect by 1940? By 
that time we shall be getting well along toward the 
end of three years with our present pastor. We will 
not even think of that now—we do not want to—but 
we certainly hope that by the fall of 1940 we shall 
have here a Senior Y. P. C. U. with a membership 
roll of at least fifty; a Junior Y. P. C. U. of at least 
twenty-five members; and both of these Unions alive 
and of real value in this church because—not only be- 
cause of their existence but because of their part as 
real live workers in it and for it, as together and with 
your help and encouragement we do our part as best 
we can. 

Fourth: In due time we hope to be not only af- 
filiated with the Ontario Youth Group of Religious 
Liberals, but also affiliated with our own National 
Y. P.C. U., and, because of the work we shall be doing 
from time to time, our name and that of this our be- 
loved church (which your forefathers built for you, 
and you have carried on and brought through to this 
time for us) will be known throughout the length and 
breadth of our great dominion and also the whole 
forty-eight states across the river. 

As we need you will you not stand by and help? 
As you help so can we grow, and as we grow it shall 
ever be our one great aim to grow “in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 

These goals, these aims, can all be attained, yes, 
and far more, if you with us will co-operate to carry 
on in our work and in loyalty to our motto: “Onward 
and Upward Forever for Christ and His Church.”’ 

Verna Jean Upcott. 
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Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh — VII 


Worship and Work 


HE Church realizes “spiritual community”? most 
fully in its acts of corporate worship. Let us see 
how Oxford made worship a spiritual source of 

social power. 

Here was a great ecclesiastical gathering, theo- 
logically minded in the extreme, and prevailingly or- 
thodox, which gave an entire fortnight to studying the 
social implications of the Christian gospel. Such a 
thing never happened before. Yet the services of 
worship were pronounced by many to be the most 
impressive feature of the Conference. 

This worship was noteworthy in more ways than 
one. It was never merely “‘preliminary”’ to anything. 
It was never merely “closing devotional exercises.” 
It was always an experience of fulfillment. There 
was never hurry. Nor was there distraction caused by 
‘date comers.” The Conference was as truly in “full 
session’? during worship as at any other time. 

Most significant of all, worship was never marked 
off from the business sessions In subject or concern. 
Rather, the two were integrated. When at worship 
the Conference did not “shut out the world,” nor 
cultivate a mood of isolation. 

The contrast with practices common among us 
was striking. In our ecclesiastical gatherings the ser- 
vices of worship are likely to be isolated in content 
and mood from the business in hand. 

Let us imagine an American denominational 
assembly that has undertaken a task similar to that 
which Oxford undertook. Making due allowance for 
a tendency to overdraw the picture when one is trying 
to point a contrast, it can hardly escape us that we are 
inclined to isolate our devotions from our consideration 
of social problems, to put our evangelists in charge 
of our worship services and our motor-minded action- 
ists in charge of our social crusades. Is it any wonder 
that we have developed leaders who do their tasks 
imperfectly and one-sidedly because they have never 
discovered their common ground? 

At Oxford no line was drawn between the spiritual 
and the ethical, between the individual and the social. 
It has been said that the Conference was repenting and 
confessing its sins overmuch. This was a bit hard on 
Americans, who are not gifted in confession. Perhaps 
there was too much of it. 

But the repentance and confession at Oxford 
were not morbid individual exercises; they were cor- 
porate experiences of a growing Christian social con- 
science. The social pronouncements of Oxford were 
conceived at the altar of God. Some day we may 
learn that no one is competent to write a thesis in 
Christian ethics who cannot lead his fellows in Chris- 
tian worship; and no one is fit to be an evangelist who 
is without urge or competence to kindle social passion. 

At its highest level the worship experience is a 
group experience from which the individual draws 
living water. At Oxford there was no confusion over 
the priority of the “personal” (individual) or the social 
in religion, because fellowship itself was primary. 
The presence of God was felt to be mediated to man 
through fellowship—‘“‘where two or three are gathered 


together.”’ The individual finding God in his own 
private way and then finding his fellow men—that 
was not the idea at all. Man finds God and his fellows 
in one experience of fellowship. Thus worship be- 
comes a primary social resource. 

All this is important if one would understand 
Oxford. It is the heart of the problem of the Church 
as a spiritual community. The European delegates 
understood it better than most of the Americans. If 
the doctrine of the Church as an agent of human sal- 
vation means anything, it means that man’s fullest 
and most satisfying contact with God comes to him 
through corporate spiritual experience—through fel- 
lowship. 

Our Protestant insistence on the supremacy of 
the individual, valuable as it has been as a protest 
against a frozen institutionalism, has all but ruined 
our worship. We have largely lost the sense of attach- 
ment to a spiritual fellowship. 

The Protestant view of religious experience has 
become involved in something very like a contradic- 
tion. Its revolt from the highly institutionalized 
Christianity of the Roman Church threw it back upon 
individual insight and conscience. Yet, as we saw 
last week, wherever it has given rise to new com- 
munions it has developed powerful authoritative sanc- 
tions. It has been strong on discipline. 

How can these contrary emphases be reconciled? 
Only, it would seem, by finding in the worshiping itself 
—in' the Church—the source of that spiritual insight 
in the individual on which his salvation rests. There 
can be no denying that in American Protestantism 
the doctrine of the Church rests on a precarious foun- 
dation. Unwilling to concede to it any formal au- 
thority, we have failed to discover in it any paramount 
spiritual authority. 

The Anglican churches, as we have seen, think 
of themselves as both Catholic and Protestant. They 
have kept alive the Protestant heritage of individual 
Christian liberty, but they have also maintained a high 
regard for that mystical corporate experience which is 
the heart of the Church. 

In the last analysis the only basis for a Protestant 
doctrine of the Church which makes it anything more 
than a “club” is the fact that God is discovered, 
obeyed, and loved in a fellowship of those who seek 
Him; that His presence is more fully felt in a group 
than in solitude; that where people are “gathered to- 
gether’’ they are more likely than when alone to dis- 
cover spiritual truth and to develop valid sanctions 
for conduct. Do we in America today actually believe 
this? 

Certainly many people among us find it unwel- 
come doctrine. And, curiously enough, some of them 
are the most ardent exponents of the social gospel. 

One dares not be supercilious about such people. 
Prophetic visions are often seen by individuals. The 
great mystics were much alone. But it is probably 
safe to say that no one has ever contributed much to 
the understanding or the enrichment of Christian ex- 
perience who has not had spiritual roots deep in the 
corporate life of the Christian community. And until | 
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our individual ideas and insights are tested in cor- 
porate experience we cannot know how valid they are. 

Worship, then, is the means of bringing God into 
our common life. Its every phase should be built 
around a vital issue or a vital need. So conceived, it 
is the supreme resource in the struggle for a more 
Christian social order. At least, that is the way wor- 
ship was understood at Oxford. 


An Excerpt from a ‘‘Service of Worship’’ 
An Act of Penitence 

Voice: Let us ask forgiveness for all the ways in which we 
have abused God’s gifts, forgetting that they are entrusted to us 
to be used for Him and for our fellow men. 

O God the Father, from whom all fatherhood in earth and 
in heaven is named, graciously behold Thy family. Thou art 
kind to the ungrateful and makest Thy sun to arise on the just 
and the unjust. But we have misused Thy gifts, and marred 
Thy work and robbed one another of our daily bread. We pray 
for true repentance and pardon. Help us to feel our share in the 
world’s guilt, and to glorify Thee in our stewardship so that 
Thou wilt give us the true riches; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Our greed and selfishness, 
Our luxury and sloth, 
Our wastefulness of Thy generosity, 
Response: O Lord forgive. 
V: Our disobedience to Thy laws, 
Our indifference to the needs of others, 
Our spoiling of our brother’s and sister’s souls: 
&: O Lord forgive. 
V: Our starving of their bodies, 
Our enslaving them to Mammon, 
Our toleration of injustice, 
R: O Lord forgive. 
V: Our acquiescence in disease, 
Our ruthless competition, 
Our distrust of love, 
&: O Lord forgive. 

O Lord, we beseech Thee, absolve Thy people from their 
offenses that by Thy great goodness we may all be delivered from 
the bands of those sins which by our frailty we have committed, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


An Act of Intercession 
We beseech Thee, O Lord, mighty and ever wise, that 
Thou wilt guide, protect, and inspire all those who learn and 
labor truly to get their own living. 
For men who face peril, 
We beseech Thee. 
For women who suffer pain, 
We beseech Thee. 
For those who till the earth, 
For those who tend machinery, 
We beseech Thee. 
For those who strive on deep waters, 
For those who venture in far countries, 
We beseech Thee. 
For those who work in offices and warehouses, 
For those who labor at furnaces and in factories, 
We beseech Thee. 
For those who toil in mines, 
For those who buy and sell, 
We beseech Thee. 
For all who live by strength of arm, 
For all who live by cunning of hand, 
We beseech Thee. 
For all who control, direct or employ, 
We beseech Thee. 
For all who enrich the common life through art and 
seience, and learning, 
We beseech Thee. 
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For all who guide the common thought, as writers or as 
as teachers, 

We beseech Thee. 

For all who may serve the common good as pastors, 
physicians, soldiers, lawyers, merchants, and for all 
social workers, leaders, and statesmen, 

We beesech Thee, 

And for all those who are poor, and broken, and op- 
pressed: 

For all whose labor is without hope, 

For all whose labor is without honor, 

For all whose labor is without interest, 

For those who have too little leisure, 

For those who are underpaid, 

For those who oppress their employees through love 
of money, 

For those who work in dangerous trades, 

For those who cannot find work, 

For those who will not work, 

For those who have no home, 

For prisoners and outcasts, 

For the victims of lust, 

For all who are sick or hungry, 

For all who are intemperate, luxurious, and cruel, 

Dear Lord, we pray to Thee. 


An Excerpt from a Call to Prayer 
Suggestions for Prayer 

Praying does not mean saying prayers. It means giving 
God a chance to do His work in our souls. It means laying 
ourselves open to His wisdom and love, that they may flow in 
and cleanse us from our fear and selfishness. The efficacy of 
prayer consists not so much in the granting of the things we ask 
for, as in the redirection of our desires to become the instruments 
of God’s will. 

In the light of this let us pray: 

1. For the world. Holding up before God its perplexity and 
misery and cruelty; man’s striving for a better order of society, 
for freedom, for justice, for happiness. 

For governments and statesmen; for those who control the 
press and direct education; for the masses of ordinary men and 
women like ourselves. 

For those situations in which we feel the conflict with evil 
to be most acute, in international relations, in social and indus- 
trial conditions, in the moral struggle in the soul of individuals. 

2. For the Church. Holding up before God its broken, divided 
state; the rivalries and suspicions and isolation which shut 
Christians off from one another: side by side with this the un- 
quenchable spirit of Christian loyalty and courage and devotion 
always alive somewhere within the Church. 

For the Churches, their leaders and members. an awakening 
to the call of God to meet the world’s need; a new certainty of 
God’s love and power available for the response to that eall; a 
rediscovery of the true nature of the Church as one holy universal 
community in which all barriers of race and class and sex are 
broken down in Christ. 

For our own particular church or congregation and for our- 
selves as members of it, that we may be more easily recognizable 
as “‘those who have been with Jesus.”’ 

3. For the Conference. Holding up before God this company 
of men and women called by Him from all parts of the world to 
try to find His will and His way. 

For those responsible for the planning of it: health, a sound 
judgment, foresight and faith. 

For all who are preparing to come to it: a clear grasp of the 
issues at stake, and readiness to give of their best. 

For the Conference as a whole: readiness to wait on God; 
the spirit of truth, humility, courage, charity, and courtesy; 
that supernatural unity which comes when men are one in Christ. 

For the outcome of the Conference: a new understanding 
of the possibilities of unity and a new determination to realize 
those possibilities.in action. 
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An English Point of View 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


N Hardy’s epic, ‘““The Dynasts,’”’ the author imag- 
ines a supernal intelligence, ‘The Spirit of the 
Pities,’’ watching and measuring the progress of 

“the pale, pathetic peoples, through hoodwinkings to 
light.””, What would that Spirit, looking down on our 
world today, make of it all? It would see a civil war 
in Spain, bloody repression in Ethiopia, murder and 
rape in a China staggering under the blows of a foreign 
invader. It would see great nations still at peace 
feverishly piling up armaments for defense against 
some undefined but apprehended menace. 


I 


To those who dwell in “that better land’’ our 
world must present a tragic picture. Peace and recon- 
ciliation among the nations are still possible, but the 
initiative must come from those democratic nations 
who still believe in liberty and justice, and who, for the 
sake of good will and co-operation, are prepared to 
make sacrifices. Whether we are prepared to accept 
the responsibility or not, the fact remains that upon 
the shoulders of Great Britain and the United States 
of America rests the responsibility of establishing law 
and order in a chaotic world. 

In our modern interdependent world not one of 
us can afford to be indifferent to what is taking place 
beyond the boundaries of our own land and remain 
forever 

“Bounded by ourselves and unobservant 
In what state God’s other works may be.” 


The rising tide of nationalism has been accel- 
erated by the depression of 1929, by a resurgent Ger- 
many, a victorious Italy, and a fear which makes all 
men potential enemies. Political and economic na- 
tionalism has built a fortress in every man’s backyard, 
and fearfully we look at each other from behind our 
battlements of self-sufficiency. These walls which 
seek to divide nations into separate units, hostile and 
fearful towards one another, must be broken down. 


Il 


No man has done more to open up the channels 
of international trade than Cordell Hull. With cour- 
age and persistence he has hammered at the gates of 
national isolation, and in the name of good will and 
co-operation has sought to do business with those 
“that go down to the sea in ships?” 

Mr. Hull’s latest achievement is the opening of 
formal negotiations with Great Britain for an Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement. The prospect of such 
a commercial agreement is being enthusiastically 
acclaimed in the British press, for it is sincerely hoped 
that an Anglo-American trade agreement will bring 
about a more friendly spirit of co-operation among 
the nations of the world. 

The influence of such an agreement cannot be 
minimized when it is remembered that Great Britain 
and the United States are the two largest trading na- 
tions in the world. Together they represent nearly 
thirty percent of the world market, while if the rest of 
the British Commonwealth is included the proportion 


is over forty percent. The volume of trade between 
Great Britain and the United States is greater than 
that between any other two countries in the world 
except the United States and Canada—a member, of 
course, of the British Commonwealth. Great Britain 
is the United States’ best customer, taking eighteen 
percent of her exports, while as a source of supply she 
is second only to Canada. 

If negotiations between the two countries are 
successful, the tariff concessions granted would auto- 
matically be extended to practically all other countries 
in the world. Both nations are firm upholders of the 
most favored nation clause, which guarantees that one 
party to a commercial agreement secures as favorable 
treatment in the markets of the other as is accorded 
to any third nation, but the United States largely 
nullifies the most favored nation clause by the preva- 
lent practice of confining concessions to items of which 
the other party to the agreement is the principal sup- 
plier, and in which outside countries have relatively 
little interest. On the other hand, a trade agreement 
between the two greatest trading countries in the 
world should bring such a stimulation of international 
trade that all countries would benefit indirectly 
through the Agreement. 


III 


During the past three years Great Britain has 
been experiencing a trade boom. The gigantic British 
rearmament program has no doubt accelerated and 
stimulated British industrial recovery. The Minis- 
try of Labor recently reported a record number of 
13,226,000 persons in employment, while Sir Kingsley 
Wood reported that the wage increase during 1937 
was thirty million pounds—one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. At the same time, Government sup- 
porters argue that rearmament exercised virtually no 
influence whatever upon employment in the iron and 
steel industries until the middle of 1936. During 1937 
only ten percent of the great British Steel Corporation 
of Dorman Long’s output was taken for rearmament. 
purposes, and only twenty-five percent of the output 
of Vicker’s munition group. It is argued in Govern- 
ment circles that little more than fifteen percent of 
the total iron and steel output has been used, directly 
or indirectly, for rearmament. 

Other signs of British prosperity are pointed out. 
by the Government, such as the increase of savings 
bank accounts, which are two hundred and ten mil- 
lion dollars above the balance of last year, to a total 
of two billion, one hundred and sixty million dollars. 
There is a record note circulation throughout the 
country, signifying a record spending power and a 
record willingness to spend. 

Underneath the outward signs of prosperity 
many Englishmen are watching the trade returns 
anxiously. In spite of warnings, delivered almost daily 
by the Labor Opposition, of an oncoming slump from 
America, and the Liberal outcries against the steady 
rise in the cost of living, the National Government. 
refuses to listen to the prophets of Baal. “The country 
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is in a far better position to meet any temporary de- 
cline in trade than at any other time since the war,” 
declared Neville Chamberlain, the Prime Minister. 

On the other side of the House, Herbert Morrison, 
one of Britain’s most capable and energetic of Labor 
leaders, and who many believe will be the next Labor 
Prime Minister, declares: ‘Ministers of His Maj- 
esty’s Government are trembling at the dismal pros- 
pect of the inevitable slump which the capital system 
of producing and distributing wealth for profit un- 
fortunately involves.” 

British business men are watching with much 
interest the Rooseveltian experiment in governmental 
regimentation of American industry. The average 
American business: man is traditionally more of an 
individualist than his British cousin. Britain is too 
small for every man to be a hundred percent individ- 
ualist. Ever since the war there has been a steady 
trend in Britain toward government monopolies. We 
have our Milk Boards, our Meat Boards, Cotton 
Boards, and even Pig Boards. Tory Socialism is gain- 
ing fast in Britain and the business man has accepted 
it as a fact. 

The pioneer measure of this experiment in state 
control—not outright nationalization but the equally 
effective measure of establishing monopolistic agencies 
under state charter—was the act creating the British 
Broadcasting Company. Other monopolistic agencies 
are the London Transport Board and the Central 
Electricity Board. The London Transport Board 
controls all the underground railways, omnibuses and 
tramways throughout the Metropolitan Area and the 
Home Counties—counties around London. ‘The 
Central Electricity Board, created to build a nation- 
wide electricity “grid system’ which conveys power 
and light into the remote villages of the Highlands, 
is a miniature T. V. A. 

The most recent and dramatic proposal of all is 
to take over all coal mining royalties from their heredi- 
tary owners. As soon as the royalties have been 
settled, the Government will be able to compel an 
amalgamation of all collieries and the closing down of 
wornout and uneconomic pits. The more enlightened 
business men realize that if Capitalism does not put 
its own house in order, the State must do it, so that 
capital may survive. 


IV 


After spending two years in the United States, I 
have come to the conclusion that one of the great dif- 
ferences between the British and the American attitude 
lies in the problem of geographical distances. The 
majority of Englishmen have no conception of the 
size of the United States. Geography has given you 
in America a surplus of security against foreign in- 
vasion. The Englishman can never forget the fact 
that only twenty miles of water separate his island 
from the Continent of Europe. For the British, 
London is the hub of the universe. It is the heart of 
the empire and the center of government, finance, in- 
dustry, commerce, and of the social and cultural life 
of the nation. There is no city which holds the same 
place in the minds of the people in the States scattered 
from Boston to Los Angeles. Washington may be 
the political center of the United States, but it is not 


the industrial and business center. Some point to 
New York, others to Chicago or San Francisco. 

Great Britain is a small, settled, crowded nation 
in which the most careful planning is necessary in 
order to preserve a proper balance of agricultural and 
industrial production, while the United States has a 
vast storehouse of undeveloped resources and poten- 
tialities for growth and production. The United 
States is almost self-contained, but Britain must obtain 
her wheat, meat, wool, cotton and a hundred other 
items from overseas. For the sake of national self- 
preservation business in England must co-operate 
with the Government, and vice versa. 

While Britain is seeking to work out her own 
destiny and at the same time holding the fort for de- 
mocracy in Europe, anxious eyes are turned towards 
America. Every speech made by President Roosevelt 
or Secretary Hull regarding American foreign policy 
is front page news for the British press. Comparing 
the leading journals in Britain with those of America, 
it is noticeable that the British papers are giving far 
more room to the much discussed Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement than the American papers. Satis- 
faction is expressed over the new United States naval 
appropriations. There is a feeling throughout the 
country, although I believe it to be exaggerated, that 
American isolationism is on the wane. No one be- 
lieves, nor is it desired, that America will make a po- 
litical alliance with Great Britain. On the other 
hand, a trade agreement would greatly increase the 
prestige of the democratic nations and give the totali- 
tarians something to think about. As long as the 
great democracies of the world remain divided the 
forces of lawlessness will advance. America is less 
menaced than Great Britain, but, like Britain, she 
has an interest in the preservation of law and order 
throughout the world. 

“The Spirit of the Pities,’’ watching and waiting, 
may well stay the beating of its wings in anxious sus- 
pense. 

* * * 
THE RED SPECTER 

The Red scare continues to do service to fascism and incip- 
ient fascism. Certain papers in this country are beginning to 
show strong sympathy for Japan in the present Far Eastern war 
because they fear a ““Red China.’’ The Spanish Government is 
persistently called “‘Red’’ in a large section of the world press. 
And Mayor Hague of Jersey City and Borough President Har- 
vey of New York have put themselves on the front pages every- 
where with their ‘‘Red”’ scares. 

One of the best known justifications of fascism as defense 
against communism is Mussolini’s seizure of power in Italy in 
1922. Italy, we are told, was on the very rim of the Red abyss 
when the Blackshirts saved her. In view of the widespread ac- 
ceptance of that legend it is worth recalling Mussolini’s own words 
written in 1921: 


To say that there still exists a Bolshevist peril in 
Italy, is to substitute certain insincere fears for the real- 
ity. Bolshevism is vanquished. Nay, more, it has been 
disowned by the leaders and by the masses. The 
Italy of 1921 is fundamentally different from that of 
1919. This has been said and proved a thousand 
times. 


Sound history will probably record that there was no Bol- 
shevist peril in Italy even,i d 1920. But the Red scare 
was as useful in 13aA%s iG entalny ofrontier News Service. 
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Testing the Spirits 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


Do not believe every spirit, beloved, but test the 
spirits to see if they come from God. .... (1 John 
41.) 


HIS statement from the First Epistle of John is a 

- warning against one of the great perils to which 

religious people are exposed. 

I remember, when I was a small boy, hearing my 
mother and an old colored friend of the family talking 
about a certain preacher. My mother had found 
him anything but inspiring, and expressed some 
doubt about his having received a genuine “call’’ 
to preach. Said the old darkey, “Maybe a hoot-owl 
called him.” Well, John was cautioning his fellow 
Christians against this very possibility. He was 
trying to awake them to one of the inextricable dan- 
gers involved in religion. 


I 


Religion seeks to make men instruments of the 
will of God, in so far as this is humanly possible: to 
make men servants of what is right and true and per- 
manent in the universe, to align them on the side of 
destiny. That is the secret of its power and of its 
importance. It either puts men in league with the 
creative spirit of the cosmos, or else gives them a sense 
that they are swimming in such a tide. 

But here arises a crucial question: are the per- 
sons concerned actually living, working and hoping 
in accord with the will of God? Or, are they receiving 
religious assurance while actually opposing the will 
of God? This is the dire moral risk involved in re- 
ligion. Religion can, and sometimes does, endow 
a devilish enterprise with seeming holiness. It is al- 
ways possible that men can mistake the voice of a 
“hoot-owl’” for a divine oracle. 

In a volume of “‘Best Sermons” published about 
a decade ago there is a homily on “Proof of Divine 
Purpose.” The preacher recalls, and is thrilled in 
contemplating, the Crusades of the Middle Ages. 
Here was a case where for two whole centuries western 
Europe “was set on fire with the conception of a pur- 
pose of God.’”’ Men, women and even children were 
gathered to march in armies against the Turks in an 
effort to regain the sacred places of the Holy Land. 
The cry of Peter the Hermit as he preached the crusade 
was, “It is the will of God.”’ Crusade after crusade, 
wave after wave, was formed, only to break in ex- 
haustion and death. The preacher says this spec- 
tacle ‘‘provides for us a vivid picture of the right idea 
we are aiming to see—God and his summons to men 
and women and children to mass themselves for the 
doing of his will.’”’ And yet he admits that, looking 
back on these endeavors, “we know it was all a mis- 
guided effort.”’ 

It seems to me that this admission takes the wind 
out of the sails of that illustration. Rather than 
affording an example of what we ought to do, do not 
the Crusades afford us a clear example of what we 
ought not to do? While it is probably better to make 
mistakes than to do nothing at all, nevertheless it is 
tragic when these mistakes are presumptuously car- 


ried through in the name of God. What I hear in 
this illustration is not so much the words of Saint Paul, 
calling upon us to take up the shield of faith, as the 
words of Saint John, warning us to test the spirits to 
see if they come from God. 


II 


A bad cause or a misguided effort is a much sadder 
and more hopeless sight when it receives the bene- 
diction of religion. There may be some argument for 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia and for the fascist 
cause in Spain. But when the Roman Catholic 
Church comes out, as it has, and bestows upon these 
enterprises the sanction of God, that is something 
else. If our Supreme Court had said in the Macintosh 
case of several years back that in time of war it is 
politically expedient for a nation to require all its 
citizens to forget their conscientious objections, that 
would have been honest and reasonable. But the 
Supreme Court didn’t say that. It said that in case 
of a declaration of war our citizens must regard the act 
of Congress as being “not inconsistent with the will 
of God.”” This, it seems to me, is presuming too much. 
I agree heartily with what Disraeli is reported to have 
said about Gladstone: “I don’t object to his producing 
an ace of trumps from his sleeve, but I do object to his 
declaration that the Almighty put it there.” It is 
unfortunate enough when men follow evil courses, but 
when they embrace evil and call it good, that is hope- 
less degradation. 

In the early Christian mythology Satan, the 
Evil One, was understood to be always loose in the 
world doing his destructive work. But a time of 
crowning evil was expected when, for a season, he 
would be elevated to a position of absolute lordship 
over the world. This last catastrophe is what happens 
whenever an evil design is supported as the will of 
God. When the would-be and pretended forces of 
creation and redemption are actually the forces of 
death and destruction, that is the worst of all. 

The most urgent reason, however, for testing the 
spirits to see if they come from God is not the horror 
of it when a mistake is made about the direction of 
God’s will, but the ease and frequency with which 
this mistake is made. There seems to be a natural 
disposition upon the part of human beings to pre- 
sume that God is on their side; that what they approve 
God also approves; that their interests, ideas and un- 
dertakings point toward what is universally right and 
good. Nations invariably make this presumption in 
their conflicts with other nations. Churches usually 
bless the existing powers and principalities as divinely 
ordained. And individuals more often than not take 
the assumption of belonging in God’s company (if 
they think God has a company) with the same regu- 
larity and matter-of-factness with which they take 
their breakfasts. For instance, I doubt if there has 
ever been a hotly-contested presidential election in this 
country in which a great many folk didn’t do as Henry 
Ward Beecher once did—come out for “God and 
James A. Garfield.”’ 
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Pearl Buck’s biography of her father, Andrew, the 
“Fighting Angel,’ is a study in this sort of thing. An- 
drew went through life invulnerably fortified by the 
fact that he never did anything without first consulting 
God. But the interesting thing is that God always 
told him to do just what Andrew naturally wanted and 
intended to do, and what he would have done anyhow. 


III 


History is enriched by the letter which a vice 
chancellor of Cambridge University once wrote to a 
railway company: “Sirs, I am credibly informed that 
the Eastern Counties Railway Company are institut- 
ing a service of excursion trains to Cambridge on 
Sundays, bringing with them foreigners and other un- 
desirable persons. Allow me to inform you that this 
must be as displeasing to Almighty God as it is to my- 
self, the other heads of houses and all right-thinking 
Christians.” One cannot help conjecturing that 
there was a mirror instead of a lens in the telescope 
through which the vice chancellor was looking, and 
that he thought these proposed excursions were dis- 
pleasing to God simply because he himself was so 
thoroughly displeased with the idea. If so, it was not 
an uncommon way of viewing the divine will. A great 
many of us are too much like lay-preacher Huggins 
in Winifred Holtby’s “South Riding’’: “He felt very 
familiar with the mind of God and reasoned with him 
as with a friend.” 

One finds such a manner of thinking central in 
that recent religious movement known as Buchmanism 
or the Oxford Group. One of the Groupers’ books is a 
personal testimony called ‘I Was a Pagan,” by V. C. 
Kitchen. Mr. Kitchen is a New York advertising 
man. He tells in his spiritual autobiography that 
when he was in the process of being changed from a 
self-directed to a Christ-directed man he was traveling 
to New Haven, where he had some business with a 
munitions firm. He was given such a new lease on 
life that, in going over his copy with his client, he 
found so much fresh interest in his work he overstayed 
and missed the train back home. Feeling downcast 
because he had to wait, he went into the station dining 
room and ate his supper. No sooner had he finished 
eating than an employee came up and told him that 
the train he had missed was waiting on the track. 
It had broken down, had backed up to the station, 
and was now ready to leave. Kitchen cites this as a 
piece of God’s kindly providence toward a sincere 
Oxford Grouper. It seemed, he writes, that God was 
repaying him for the extra time his servant, V. C. 
Kitchen, had generously given to his client. I am 
doubtful about this interpretation of the incident. 
I doubt if God so loves munitions manufacturers and 
those who advertise for them that he will hold up 
trains for their convenience. I think Kitchen’s sup- 
position is another case of presuming that what is 
pleasing to me must also be pleasing to Almighty God. 
It is an example of failure to test the spirits. 


IV 
Indeed, when one contemplates some of the atro- 
cious errors man has made in the past and is likely to 
make in the future when he presumes to interpret the 
will of God, he is tempted to conclude that such an 
effort is entirely too risky. God’s ways are too in- 


scrutable for man, are too deep and high and far- 
reaching for human measure. As Second Isaiah ex- 
presses it: 

For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 

Nor are your ways my ways, saith the Lord; 

But as the heavens are higher than the earth, 

So are my ways higher than your ways, 

And my thoughts than your thoughts. 


Or, as the Almighty said to Job, who was straining 
his mind to find some humanly understandable reason 
for his suffering, ‘‘Where were you when I founded 
the earth?” What do you know when it comes to 
ferreting out the Eternal Mind? 

Profound religion has always embodied this ele- 
ment of God’s transcendence, insisting that man is 
too limited to be a pure vessel for the Holy Spirit. 
Yet, while stressing this, it has at the same time 
sought to make men coworkers with God’s will. 
This is one of the paradoxes that lie at the heart of 
high religion: man must strive to place himself in the 
service of God; yet he must never presume to know 
too much about what God’s service requires, or pre- 
sume that he is an incorrupt agent of Creation’s mo- 
tives. This is why the note of contrition can never be 
absent from religion without moral disaster. This is 
why it is so very necessary to prove one’s faith, to test 
the spirits before we accept them, and to continue 
testing them afterward. 

Religion, in truth, is a perilous thing, seeking to 
put us in harmony with the will of God, yet unable to 
guarantee that man will be able to know what the will 
of God is. I suppose that about the most which can 
be said to give us aid in the presence of this danger is 
a warning. The peril is there; do not be blind to it. 
The things which we and our group approve may not 
be what God approves. There is always a large pos- 
sibility that we are self-assured victims of self-interest 
and ignorance. “Do not believe every spirit, be- 
loved, but test the spirits to see if they come from 
God.” 

Vv 


It is true, of course, that we have the wisdom and 
insights of many spiritual geniuses to guide us. Stand- 
ards for judging the will of God for man have been set 
up which all Christians and would-be Christians can 
accept as trustworthy. But the difficulty is that it 
requires wisdom and insight to apply these standards, 
a wisdom and insight that we do not always possess. 
Given a dependable standard, we cannot certainly be 
depended upon to judge correctly whether a thing 
measures up to it. 

The standard chiefly used by Christianity is 
“love.” This, said Saint John, is how we may be sure 
that we are living in fellowship with God—if we have 
love one for another. But ‘‘love” is not a foolproof 
word. . It has to be interpreted. It is often identified 
with sentimentality. Some very unwise and unlovely 
things have been done in the name of ‘“‘love.”’ 

Perhaps one of Professor Lyman’s descriptions of 
religion is as definite and clarifying as any tests we 
can draw up for discovering the deep currents of 
Destiny. He begins his book on “‘The Meaning and 
Truth of Religion” with these statements: “Religion 
is the enhancement of life. It is enthusiasm, the 
heightening of vital energies. It is vision, in which 
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larger realities swing into view and new and abiding 
truths are discovered. It is freedom, through which 
sleeping powers are awakened, dammed-up energies 
released, and mind and heart expand to a fuller func- 
tioning. It is community-building, making men 
members one of another, lifting them upward toward 
a more articulate and spiritual community — of 
life.’’* 

These words probably suggest as sound a set of 
tests as we can devise. Does this thing which I sup- 
port with my living and my faith affirm, promote 
and enrich life—the life of others, both now and 
unborn, as well as my own life? Is it universally 
good for all people concerned; or is it only a limited 


*A free quotation. 


interest seeking to fatten itself upon the lives of 
others? Does it make for growth, releasing in myself 
and others new energies and undeveloped capacities, 
leading on toward new and greater goods than have 
yet been realized; or is it but a vested interest in 
the status quo? Does it promise a new day, a new 
order; is it creative? Does it recognize the oneness of 
mankind and make for more fellowship? Does it 
subordinate material things to spiritual ends? Does 
it recognize reality, and venture forth toward the 
discovery of more reality? 

Such questions are far from simple to answer. 
We have to answer them. But we are required to 
answer them with all the humility and contrition, 
with all the naked honesty and perspective and search- 
ing of prayer. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


“The Pearl of India” 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


E are beginning with Ceylon our three months’ 

W visit in India. This is sometimes called the 

“Enchanted Isle,” but oftener ‘‘the Pearl of 

India.”’ Three reasons have been given us for the 

latter title. Ceylon is, and has been for years, the 

home of a very important and valuable pear! fishery, 

again, the island is shaped like a pearl that might be 

considered a pendant to India proper, and the third 

reason is that as pearls are rare and choice so is Ceylon 
India’s choicest possession. 

That there is some foundation for this claim is 
seen not only from the fact that for centuries Ceylon 
has had a long and honorable history; but the addi- 
tional one that when the members of world cruises 
toward the close of their tour, are asked to state the 
place that pleased them most, invariably they give 
the preference either to Ceylon or Hawaii, both tropi- 
cal islands. 

We have had a week now in Colombo, the chief 
city of the island and a port which might be called 
“the cross-roads of the East.’’ Let me help you to see 
it as we have found it. 

Most of us, when we think of Ceylon, no doubt 
picture sandy shores, towering palms, half naked 
natives and perpetual sunshine. 

We know that it is in the tropics, very near the 
Equator, and we invest it accordingly. All these 
things are here; but they are not the first that impress 
you. 

As you come into the harbor it might be New 
York or Liverpool. There is a great deal of shipping 
and a great deal of activity. As the Incomati an- 
chored, four large liners were near, a French ship for 
the East, a British vessel bound for Australia, another 
British ship sailing for home and a Japanese boat for 


Singapore and Kobe. The next day saw other liners 
coming in, an Italian steamship for Hong-kong and a 
British boat for Rangoon. On one of these fast boats 
you can leave Colombo one morning and be in London 
in two weeks, provided you leave the boat for train at 
Marseilles. That would. mean Worcester in three 
weeks. 

When we reached Colombo, October 31, we found 
a letter from the Worcester Evening Gazette bearing the 
date October 7, and that not by air mail. An air mail 
letter telling us about Columbus Day and the first 
frost at home October 15 reached here October 30. 
So Colombo is not out of the world, but very much 
init. Furthermore, it is a city of 208,000 population, 
one of those great centers of the British Empire in the 
East. 

Upon landing we went at once to the Galle Face 
Hotel, where another surprise awaited us. This is 
one of the best appointed and the best managed hotels 
not only in the East, but in the world. It has 250 
rooms for guests, splendid lounges, dining rooms and a 
swimming pool. As I sit writing in its fine reading 
room I am looking out on the blue waters of the Indian 
Ocean and feeling its cool breath. 

The Galle Face is a great place to meet travelers. 
If they only have a few hours while their ship is in the 
harbor, they come here for tea or dinner. We have 
met, in this way, delightful people from California, 
New York, England, as well as local British subjects. 

They have a flourishing Rotary Club here, and I 
am planning to visit it, as I did in Capetown and Port 
Elizabeth in South Africa. I might add the table 
at the Galle Face is all that can be desired and the 
price per day about half what it would be in Boston 
or New York. The ladies say the shops are fine, with 
great bargains in Oriental goods. 

That Colombo has not become so modernized as 
to lose all its local flavor is seen in many ways. The 
harbor is full of small freight boats propelled by oars 
in the hands of natives whose only garb is a loin 
cloth. The favorite vehicle is a two-wheeled covered 
cart in which are hitched one or two bullocks. Many 
jinrickshaw boys line the street. For a slight remun- 
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eration they will take you anywhere. The women in 
their bright colored saris are attractive. A score or 
more Buddhist priests with their shaven heads and 
bright yellow robes are engaged in a prilgrimage to 
one of their sacred shrines. The evening paper tells 
of a man in a neighboring village who allowed a cobra 
to tenant his house, thinking by the law of transmigra- 
tion it was one of his ancestors. His seven-year-old 
boy accidentally stepped on the snake and the cobra 
bit the child so that he died, thus leaving the father 
with an ancestor, but no posterity. 

The first morning when we came up to our rooms 
from breakfast a large crow was sitting on the window- 
sill and showed no fear of us. In this land where to kill 
anything, even a mosquito, is considered by some a 
sacrilege, birds, beasts and insects abound and show 
little fear. We were warned not to leave any little 
trinkets, like wrist watches and rings, in our room, as 
the crows sometimes come through the open window 
and make off with them. 

Yesterday the Maharajah of Indore, whose father 
married Nancy Miller, the American, and lives with 
her now in France, arrived at the Galle Face with his 
retinue. He has apartments on our floor and constantly 
before his door stands his bedecked bodyguard. It 
makes us feel rather small that as yet we have no 
bodyguard. 

This is the season of the northeast monsoon and 
Colombo has its share of heat and humidity, so next 
week we are planning to take to the hills. If we find 
them interesting as well as comfortable we will tell 


you about it. 
* * * 


THE BULLER BRUSH MAN GOES HUMANIST 
William Wallace Rose 


Scene: at front door of modest dwelling. A man 
with sample case confronts housewife. 

The Buller Brush Man: Good morning, madam, I am the Buller 
Brush man bearing an important message to the housewives 
of America direct from our Home Offices. May I have a 
moment of your time? 

The Lady of the House: Well, I am rather busy just now, but 
Bees eewhat.1sit? 

The B B M: Thank you. Before I disclose my message permit 
me to present my credentials—this diploma from the Buller 
Brush School of Salesmanship, and this Certificate of Au- 
thorization from the concern. 

The Lady: I see. But there is no need. I have done business 
with your predecessors and have always found the goods to 
be as represented. As I am in need of a few brushes, let 
me see your samples. 

TheBBM: Ah, that brings me to the unusual nature of my visit. 
The message I am commissioned to deliver is this—there 
are no Buller Brushes. 

The Lady: You mean the business has failed. 
learn that. 

The B B M: On the contrary, madam, we are entering a new 
and greater period of development. But there are no Buller 
Brushes. There never will be any Buller Brushes. There 
never have been! 

The Lady: But your sample case; what is in that? 

TheBBM: Nothing. (Opening it.) See! 

TheLady: But why do you carry around an empty case? 

The B B M: Well, it happens to be the accepted symbol of my 
occupation, identifying me. Personally I should like to 
discard it. The meaning is gone. 

The Lady: And is that order book in your pocket also a symbol? 

The BB M: Exactly. And a sop to the slow of wit who might 


I am sorry to 


refuse me a hearing were it not for these familiar ‘“‘props’’ 
of the past. 

The Lady: Then you accept no orders? 

The B B M: Only when the customer insists, refusing to believe 
me in earnest. You see, a few of our aged customers do in- 
sist in spite of anything I may say. For their sakes I find it 
expedient to go through the motion of delivering the goods. 
It is most distressing. 

The Lady: I should think it would be; you must have to accept 
their cash deposits. 

The BBM: Yes, but merely to feed the illusion they so patheti- 
cally cling to. 

The Lady: But how can you stand there and tell me there are 
no Buller Brushes and never have been, when I distinctly 
remember buying and using your wares. Why only yes- 
terday. : 2. 

The B B M: Ah, madam, the power of suggestion is great, and 
hypnosis, self-induced, is familiar to all students of the mind. 
What you thought was a brush was actually the projection 
of your overwhelming desire to have help in your daily 
tasks. In short, the Idea of a Brush. 

The Lady: Indeed! 

The BB M: Indeed. And now if you will grasp firmly the idea 
that no brush is available, never has been and never will be, 
the idea of No-Brush will enable you to clean and scour just 
as effectively as of yore. Nay, more so. 

The Lady: But if this Brush-Idea, as you call it, is merely wishful 
thinking and altogether an illusion, what then is the object 
of your call? Why not simply drop the whole matter, close 
up shop, and let the fallacy sink of its own weight? 

The B B M: Alas, dear lady, the Brush-Idea is too well en- 
trenched, too widely believed. Our former customers 
would look for our coming with fresh supplies, and look in 
vain. They would become uneasy in their minds, at which 
point unprincipled men would come forward, using our 
name and symbols to palm off base substitutes. No, it is 
our solemn duty to publicize the Gospel of No Buller Brushes 
until the ancient myth is forever done with. 

The Lady: And when you have covered your territory and de- 
livered your message, I suppose you will then go into some 
other line of work. 

The B B M: Not at all. The Home Office claims my services 
when the field work is done. I am to be head of the new 
School of No-Salesmanship where younger men will be 
trained to carry on the gospel of No Buller Brushes. It 
will be years before the harm is undone. But we shall 
succeed. 

The Lady: I wonder. 

The BB M: I know! 


* * * 


THE WANDERING JEW—A MODERN VERSION 
John Stuart Conning 


[HE legend of the Wandering Jew is that of a man in the days 

of Christ who stood with the crowd on the Via Dolorosa 
as Jesus bearing his cross passed on the way to Calvary. As he 
trod the weary road under his heavy burden the man spat at 
him with malice and contempt. Turning to him, so the legend 
goes, Jesus condemned the man, who had demeaned himself by 
adding shame to his afflictions, to become a wanderer upon the 
earth until that day when he should meet him again face to 
face. And so down the ages Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, has 
gone, moving from land to land, enduring weariness and vexation 
of spirit, seeking death which ever evades him—immortal until 
he meets again the One whom he rejected and despised. 

That is the legend, but it is only a legend. It could not be 
true, for it belies the character of Jesus, who taught and practiced 
forgiveness of enemies to the very uttermost. Yet the legend of 
the Wandering Jew has come down from early Christian times 
in the folklore of various tribes that came under the influence 
of Christian missionaries. Most remarkable is the way in which 
it has captured the imagination of writers since the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century, when an anonymous pamphlet was 
published giving “An Account of a Jew by the name of Aha-- 
uerus.”’ It reappeared in 188 editions in French, English, German, 
Italian, Danish, Dutch, Polish, Finnish, and other languages. 
Since 1774, when Goethe wrote his unfinished poem on “The 
Wandering Jew,’’ some 460 books and treatises have taken this 
legend as a theme, fifty-six of them since 1918. 

While only a legend, is not this oft-repeated tale a vivid-de- 
scription of the experiences of the Jewish race through more than 
nineteen centuries? They have wandered everywhere, but in 
no land have they had a secure and abiding dwelling place. 
Sooner or later persecution or expulsion has driven them forth 
from the lands of their sojourn. Even before the Christian era 
Alexandria and Rome issued decrees of expulsion against the 
Jews. But, strange to relate, it has been during the Christian 
centuries and mainly in lands nominally Christian that Jews 
have had to endure the most implacable and persistent perse- 
cution. Jews were banished from England in 1290, from France 
in 1346, from Hungary in 1349, and, the greatest expulsion of all, 
from Spain in 1492. The explanation given for most persecutions 
of Jews was their persistent refusal to conform to the faith and 
customs of their neighbors. They insisted upon living their own 
life and maintaining their own racial culture. They refused to 
assimilate. Pobiodonesteff, Procurator of the Holy Russian 
Synod, justified the barbaric pogroms of the Czarist government 
by announcing their aim: “One-third will be killed, one- 
third will be driven into exile, and one-third will enter the 
Church.” 

Some comfort might be derived from a perusal of the black 
and ghastly records of the Jewish past if it could be shown that 
they were the product of a dark and cruel age now happily passed. 
Instead we are confronted with a Jewish situation today scarcely 
less malign and cruel than that of any former age. The Jew is 
still a wanderer. The discriminations and persecutions of Jews 
in the lands of Central and Eastern Europe, and elsewhere, are 
motivated still by the desire to get rid of the Jews. The fact is 
that there are five million Jews in these lands who are absolutely 
not wanted. A large part of German Jewry is in flight. Polish 
Jewry, facing intolerable economic conditions, pines for some 
haven of refuge from its sufferings. Thousands of Jews in 
other lands are similarly circumstanced. It is the story of the 
Wandering Jew over again. A mass of people is doomed to en- 
forced vagabondage. But where shall they go? No other land, 
including our own, is willing to receive them. Even Palestine, 
the land of Jewish dreams and hopes, keeps its door but slightly 
ajar for Jewish refugees. Not more than 10,000 will be received 
during the coming year. 

The tragedy of the Jew is without a parallel in history. The 
wandering Jew is a human problem with which Christians must 
be gravely concerned. It is vain to hold to old mythological con- 
cepts as the explanation of the strange phenomenon. Our re- 
sponsibility cannot be evaded by regarding the Jew as the eternal 
Ahasuerus, destined by divine decree to endless migrations and 
suffering. We are under abiding obligations to seek justice for 
the Jew and to show him compassion in his distress. 

There is one phase of the ancient legend that is especially 
deserving of Christian consideration. It is surely true that the 
one hope of respite from unrest and insecurity for the Wandering 
Jew is a vision of him whose voice still sounds along the ways of 
life, saying: ‘““Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.’’ He is God’s answer to the age- 
long quest of the Jew for rest and peace. The supreme need of 
the Jew is Jesus Chirst. And Christians must make him known. 
When prejudice and ill-usage have so long hidden his face from 
his own people, it is nothing less than sacrilegious to blame God for 
their blinded eyes. Basil Mathews speaks the truth when he 
declares: “To say that the Jews have rejected Christ is simply not 
true. For the most part they have had no opportunity of seeing 
him.” The appeal of Christ to the Jew is as potent as to any 
other people. It is the inescapable obligation of Christians by 
word and deed to reveal him. . 


PRESIDENT CARMICHAEL 


The scholarly achievements of Leonard Carmichael, who has 
been chosen seventh president of Tufts College, assure him of 
what President Eliot used to call ‘‘distinguished consideration” 
locally. His personal traits, which have been tested thoroughly 
at Princeton, Brown, Harvard and Clark, and especially at the 
University of Rochester, where he was dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, should make his administrative activities in Med-- 
ford most acceptable to undergraduates, graduates and faculty. 
As he is only thirty-nine and a Tufts alumnus, and his mother 
was the daughter of a dean of the divinity school, he comes to 
Greater Boston under happy auspices. An interesting part of the 
statement in regard to him is that Tufts will furnish laboratory 
facilities next year so that he may continue the scientific work 
for which he already has a national reputation. 

“Tufts College’’ is the usual designation, but Tufts is es- 
sentially a university, with its college, its graduate school of 
arts and sciences, and schools of religion, engineering, medicine, 
law-and-diplomacy, and dentistry. President Carmichael will, 
therefore, face a number of problems new to him, but none of 
them is at all critical. The indications are that he will become an 
outstanding leader in educational and civic circles as he is al- 
ready in his specialty.—Boston Herald. 


* * * 


TRAINING BY PRACTICE 


To the tune of an eight-hour-day, five days a week, fourteen 
carefully selected students from college and university depart- 
ments of sociology spent eight weeks of last summer in intensive 
training with the Detroit, Mich., Children’s Aid Society. All 
had had at least three years of sociology. They added four to six 
hours to their college credit while learning how the inside wheels 
go round in a private child caring agency. They attended lectures, 
did intensive field work, and were introduced to agency proced-. 
ures and policies. There was careful supervision of the student 
workers and ample opportunity for discussion. Study courses 
and schedules had been worked out in detail, with the guidance 
of experience in three previous summer institutes. A well- 
stocked reading room and selected bibliographies helped to com-: 
plete the job of introducing students to practice. At the end of 
the period, two who had completed their college work were taken 
on the society’s regular staff.—The Survey. 

3k * * 


EXCELLENT REASON 


Viscount Leverhulme told the American Chamber of Com- 
merce today the story of a British worker who baffled scientific. 
management experts. 

At a factory they visited, all the workmen pushed their 
wheelbarrows but one. He pulled his. After much conjecture 
the experts asked the man why. 

‘Well, Guv’ner,”’ the man replied. “‘Hi ’ates the sight of the 
bloomin’ thing.’”’— United Press Dispatch from London. 


* ok * 


MYSTERY UNVEILED 


A man looking at some neckties tossed one or two aside 
contemptuously. Lingering after having made his purchase, he 


- noticed that the clerk put those he had so positively rejected in a. 


separate box. 
“What becomes of those?’’ he inquired. 
“We sell them to the women who come in here to buy ties. 
for men.’’—Lindsay Post. 
* oe * 


REGULAR SYSTEM 


A lady said to a well-dressed young man the other day: 
“So you play at Monte Carlo regularly?” 

“Regularly,” said he. 

“And you make money at it regularly?” 

“Regularly.” 

“I can hardly believe it. What do you play? Roulette!’” 
“No, ma’am. The saxophone.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE NEW LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

So that you will know that we are alive I want to give you 
an outline of the meeting of the laymen of the Merrimac Valley 
churches, including the New Hampshire churches in this vicinity, 
which I, as district governor of the laymen, am arranging at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Lawrence, March 10, at 6.30 p.m. 

I intend to give the history of the movement since it started. 
I shall state the facts. I am going to try to stimulate interest, 
in view of the fact that a new committee has been appointed. 

Bob Needham will speak on the aims of the new Central 
Committee, and also give some pictures of Ferry Beach. My 
reason for having the pictures is that I want to get the laymen of 
the Merrimac Valley churches to have a retreat at Ferry Beach 
the week-end of the Institute of Churchmanship, and finish the 
discussion of two questions on which we will open the discussion at 
Lawrence. The two questions are: 

First—What can the laymen do to interest more laymen in 
the work of the Church? 

Second—What can the Church do to interest more laymen 
in the work of the Church? 

I shall have a layman open the discussion of the first ques- 
tion, and a minister open the discussion of the second question. 
I hope to get interest enough started so when we meet at Ferry 
Beach we shall have thought the questions through and be in 
a position to have a constructive program mapped out for the 
coming year. 

Judging from magazine articles and from my talk with lay- 
men, I am convinced the laymen are turning more and more to 
the Church as the only institution today whose foundations are 
on a solid rock. We stand in the same position as our Victor 
Friend did when he brought out his ‘‘Marvel” bread. He had 
to advertise it and sell it to the public. We have to advertise 
the church and sell it to the laymen. It can be done if we can get 
the laymen awakened, for I know they will find the way. 

H. O. Lewis. 

Lowell, Mass. 


* * 


A SOUND EDITORIAL PHILOSOPHY 


‘To the Editor of the Leader : 

Your editorial in the Leader of February 12, entitled, “Don’t 
write only the sweet things,’ was exceedingly interesting and 
sound as editorial philosophy. 

I like editorials which set forth a definite opinion, even if I 
may violently disagree with the thought. There are editorials 
of the ‘‘on the other hand”’ type which leave you nowhere. The 
writers of such play both ends against the middle, and when you 
finish you sympathize with the darkey girl who didn’t like to 
have her man take her for a ride on the merry-go-round horses. 
“Yo jess go ’round ’n’ ’round and when yo stop, whar yo bin?” 

In the days of personal journalism, I heard a story told of 
The Springfield Republican, the leading paper of western Massa- 
chusetts. It was quite an independent paper politically, favor- 
ing, if I remember correctly, Grover Cleveland and his lower 
tariff policies. But the paper was read by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. It seemed that everybody in that part of the state 
read it. Its editor was the distinguished Samuel Bowles. An 
irate business man of Springfield met the editor one day on the 
street. After a not too cordial greeting he said to Mr. Bowles, 
“‘D)—n your paper, I read it every day.” 

And so, Mr. Editor, ‘put up your dukes” and go to it. 
There is nothing so drab as a cut-and-dried convention, political 
or church. In the days before the direct primary, when Benja- 
min F. Butler, Governor of Massachusetts in 1883, was the leader 
of the Democratic Party, he was asked why there were always 
such rows at Democratic conventions. ‘That’s all right,’’ said 
Butler. “You know the more cat-fights the more cats.” 

Old Timer. 


- 


FROM THE KELLERMANS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The “‘reaction”’ of our friends to the Christmas cards which 
we sent out; the inquiries, messages, calls, and best wishes during 
our illness; and the hearty congratulations upon the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of our wedding, have given us great joy, and as- 
sured us again that there is such a thing as a “green old age”’ 
after all. We had some idea that it was fiction, but now we know 
it is fact. 

We prepared an original Christmas greeting, as each of you 
knows who received one, and sent out about 400 copies to near 
relatives, intimate friends, and well known brother ministers. 
We had reasons for expecting as many replies. But alas, we fell 
short. We received about 300. The replies ran all the way from 
a formal exchange of cards to special beautiful cards with per- 
sonal messages written by hand, on to intimate long letters of 
friendship and affection. Many who we “knew” would take no- 
tice, never replied. The percentage of those neglecting to reply 
was about equal among near relatives, intimate friends, and min- 
isters. We are not criticizing; we are only thanking one and all, 
who compose our ever-enlarging circle of friends, for the im- 
mense and enduring joy and happiness they have heaped upon 
us, and what is of greater value to us is that our Christmas 
greeting has carried refreshment and affection to many friends 
whose letters and messages continue to be received. 

When leisure and strength will permit us to go through 
them thoroughly again we mean to do so, to answer such as have 
not already been answered, and to write those who made special 
requests and inquiries. 

The Kellermans. 


Blanchester, Ohio. 
* * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON THE MASON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is well established that Washington was an Entered Ap- 
prentice when a youth, raised to the Blue Lodge when of age 
(1753) and that he never resigned from the order. For the next 
six years, until he was married (1759), I find nothing to show 
special interest, or lack of it, in the lodge. For fifteen years he 
gave devoted service to home and state. During this time, ac- 
cording to Hayden, a Past Grand Master and Masonic author: 

‘We look in vain for a record of Washington’s Masonic life.” 
Thus up to 1774 there is no existing evidence of prominence in 
the order. 

About 1887 Masonry became the subject of considerable 
publie concern, research and political interest. Joseph Ritner, 
then Governor of Pennsylvania, at request of his legislature re- 
ported that the records of King David’s lodge and Washington’s 
own letters prove he had not been Grand Master of North Amer- 
ica nor Master of any particular lodge, and it was not agreeable 
to him to be addressed even as a private Mason. The letters, 
dated a year before Washington’s death, he thought important 
enough to have copied and preserved. In them he wrote that he 
presided over no lodge and had been in one “‘only once or twice”’ 
for thirty years, i. e., since 1768. 

If Washington was prominently active in the order or ini- 
tiated in its higher degrees he himself, his biographers, and his- 
torians are strangely silent about it. Irving (1855) states 
Masons had some small part in his funeral, and a local news- 
paper (December, 1799) reported they marched in the proces- 
sion. But there is no mention of Masonic rituals or ceremonies of 
any kind. This indicates that at the time of his death Washing- 
ton was not closely connected with the order. It agrees with his 
own testimony that for most of his life his lodge interests and ac- 
tivity, if any, and membership had virtually lapsed and ceased 
to be. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MRS. CARRIE 
GILBERT 


An almost irreparable blow has fallen on 
the Mission Circle of the First Church, 
Lowell, Mass. Before we hardly realized 
her illness our beloved president, Carrie 
Sawyer Gilbert, had passed on. On, yes, 
to that fuller, broader life we all seek, but 
oh, the void in our hearts, our lives, our 
Circle. 

None knows better than I how attached 
she was to the Circle, as to all good things, 
because for most of the many years I was 
its president she was vice-president, and her 
house was always open, her talents ever at 
our disposal, while her quiet, unassuming 
suggestions were something to listen to and 
heed. 

She became president in 1930, and had 
served loyally and well until the call came. 
We shall ever miss her ready smile, but, 
while our heads are bowed in sorrow, and 
our rebellious hearts strive to say “Thy 
will be done,’”’ we must still carry on, and 
try to do more and better things in her 
memory. 

Cora Call Whitney. 


7k 


FORTY MILES FROM A HOSPITAL— 
IN U.S.A. 


This caption attracted our attention as 
we were reading the December number 
of the Missionary Review of the World, so 
we turned the pages until we found the 
article by Dora Read Goodale of Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. The story so interested us 
that we wrote to Dr. Mary Cravath 
Wharton, one of the founders of this 
wonderful hospital in Tennessee. An 
answer came from one of her co-workers 
and with it came her permission to tell you 
her story. The literature is in the hands 
of one of our Board members at the pres- 
ent time, but from the article above men- 
tioned we should like to give you a bit of 
the story and see if you, too, think that 
some day this same type of work can be 
done for our people of the mountains of 
North Carolina. 

“Fifteen years ago, fired by the needs of 
a remote neighborhood in the Tennessee 
hills, a woman opened a two-bed ‘hospital’ 
in an unpainted shack without furnace or 
plumbing. The little village was far from 
railroads, and the main highway was a hog- 
wallow after rains. But there were wild 
‘trails and one-room cabins aplenty, with 
typhoid, tuberculosis, pellagra and hook- 
worm, burns, broken bones and gunshot 
wounds, 

“Pooling her resources with those of 
two friends, she put up a $6,000 building— 
chartered under the State Charities Act 
and irrevocably dedicated to public wel- 
fare and community service. Everything 
was very simple and plain. The back 
country was still ‘the wilderness;’ the 


- 


nearest hospital was forty miles distant. 

“The story of those adventurous years 
can only be hinted at here. There were 
day and night calls in all weathers; swollen 
streams that must be forded on horseback 
or muleback; canyons too steep and rocky 
for even a mule to find footing. Patients 
were brought in from long distances on 
extemporized stretchers; babies were de- 
livered by the light of log fires. Many 
homes lacked the most primitive con- 
veniences, or what we ¢all necessities; yet 
out of such homes are coming splendid 
specimens of young manhood and woman- 
hood. 

“Working under its own board of di- 
rectors, Uplands—for so the institution 
was christened—has undertaken a many- 
sided piece of definitely Christian rural 
betterment work at Pleasant Hill, and has 
carried it on with unflagging zeal in the 
face of formidable difficulties. Clinics 
and dispensaries, public health teaching, 
inoculations, the care and feeding of 
babies, first aid, home nursing, and the 
growing and canning of vegetables to cor- 
rect the traditional diet of dried beans 
and cornbread—all have a place in its 
constantly expanding program. What this 


. harbor of refuge has meant to hundreds, 


stricken by sudden illness or involved in 
the accidents common to the mountains, 
can never be told. The work is Christian 
but non-denominational, and supported 
largely by voluntary contributions. It 
has grown to a health center with ten 
buildings, thirty hospital beds, an X-ray 
machine, and a corps of trained workers. 
It is still carried on by its founder, Dr. 
Mary Cravath Wharton, whose ability, 
devotion and vision, together with her 
record of achievement, are convincing 
evidence that its work has only begun.” 

Some day, perhaps we shall publish a 
similar article about our medical work 
in the North Carolina Mountains! 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


A new feature of the Institute of World 
Affairs program at Ferry Beach is being 
planned for the 1938 session, Aug. 20-25. 

A French table in the dining room will 
be organized for the benefit and pleasure 
of Institute members who wish to enjoy 
French conversation and to improve their 
French if need be. This feature promises 
to be popular among many attending the 
session, because of the international use 
of the French language today. The oppor- 
tunity of having environment provided for 
conversation solely in French should appeal 
not only to those thoroughly at ease in the 
language, but also to persons in the process 
of acquiring the art of French conversa- 
tion. For the interest and advantage of 
both groups it is planned to have a “‘head”’ 
and a “foot” of the table in order that 


seating arrangements may be made ac- 
cording to persons who are fluent in 
speech, and to those who may ask for salt 
with a slight hesitancy. 

Further details of the French table plans 
will be available on the opening day of the 
Institute session, when persons _inter- 
ested may register. 

Meanwhile any suggestions will be wel- 
comed by Mrs. Allen H. Lester (Eleanor 
Patterson), 1701 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. It will help if Mrs. 
Lester can know in advance as to how many 
are to be provided for. Registration this 
year will be in progress on Saturday 
morning at Ferry Beach, in order to re- 
lieve congestion and to allow members 
to get acquainted as early as possible, but 
registration may be made now and room 
reservations likewise through the Dean, 
Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


PRIZES FOR A PLAY ON PEACE 


A first prize of $200 is being offered by 
the Religious Drama Council for the best 
one-act play on the subject of Peace. 
There are causes of peace, just as there 
are causes of war; there is a cost of peace, 
just as there is a cost of war. It is to 
stimulate thought and action on this 
timely subject that this contest is being 
sponsored. Drama is a means not only 
of reaching many people, but also of stir- 
ring them to action. The other awards will 
be: second prize, $100, donated by Samuel 
French; third prize, $50, offered by the 
Religious Drama Council; and fourth 
prize, a bronze medal, donated by Samuel 
French. 

The contest is to open March 1, 1938, 
and close on July 1, 1938. The plays 
must be suitable for production in churches 
by children, young people or adults. The 
playing time must not exceed one hour. 
The judges will be chosen from leaders in 
the professional theater, educational drama 
and peace organizations. The prize win- 
ning play will be submitted to Samuel 
French for an offer of publication. For 
further information and a copy of the 
rules, address: Religious Drama Council, 
71 West 28rd St., New York City. 

* 


* 


FROM THE CLINTON CIRCUIT 


All those who assisted in the purchase 
of the balopticon for use in the Clinton 
Circuit may be glad to know that the in- 
strument made its debut recently when 
“‘A Trip Through the Berkshire, Green and 
White Mountains of New England” was 
presented before a large and appreciative 
group of men who “allowed we-all will 
have to make that trip with the preacher 
next summer.” 

Nature and travel talks are now promised. 
several schools. 

I want to express my appreciation to all 
who helped make the possession of this 
balopticon possible for use in my work. 

Ordell E. Bryant. 

Clinton, N.C. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


If you haven’t ordered one or several 
copies of the Lenten booklet, ‘““Thoughts of 
God for Boys and Girls,’”” do so now. The 
Publishing House has sold over 500 al- 
ready for use both in homes and church 
schools. 

This booklet is especially welcome, pro- 
viding as it does material for a daily period 
of quiet thoughtfulness in the home, in 
which a parent and child may engage with 
mutual profit. Older children may prefer 
to set aside a certain time each day for 
reading and thinking by themselves. That, 
too, is desirable. 

The excellent stories and prayers in the 
book have appealed to many church 
school teachers, and in some cases they will 
be used in primary and junior worship 
services, also in class periods. 

The price we quote again: 10 cents a 
single booklet, 70 cents for 10 or more 
copies. There’s a supply on hand now. 
This may not be true two weeks from 
now. So write to the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston, be- 
fore it is too late. 

* ca 


A DREAM COMES TRUE 


During the past six years, it has been 
the hope of the board members of the 
New York Sunday School Association to 
conduct regional conferences for church 
school workers in different parts of the 
state. Annually this matter has come be- 
fore the board, but to date it has been im- 
possible to arrange such gatherings. 

This year, however, due to accumulated 
interest, the earnest effort of the puesent 
board, and the co-opefation 


Convention, regional conferences were 


planned and executed. While each dif- | 


fered from the others, each met the need 
of its group, and no comparisons are pos- 
sible. 
ence and another in the others. For in- 
stance, at the Dolgeville conference there 
were questions galore—sane, sensible, and 
steady. At Albion the high note was the 
excellent inspirational address by Dr. 
George T. Webb. And at Watertown, 
while only that group was in attendance, 
the depths were plumbed as we searched 
together to find the answers to spiritual 
problems which confront today’s church 
leaders. So each “organizer,”’ the member 
from the state board placed in charge of 
these regional meetings, as well as the 
president of the state association, Mrs. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, who 
tied the pieces together and made a whole, 
deserves real praise for a job long con- 
templated and finally well done. 

A conference was held at Dolgeville for 
the Mohawk Valley schools, with the fol- 
lowing representation: Fort Plain, four; 
Herkimer, four; Dolgeville, sixteen; Little 


«the State ry 


Falls, seven; and the chairman, Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, and his wife, of One- 
onta. Rev. Robert D. Killam, organizer 
for this district, was unable to attend, 
due to illness. The Oneonta conference, 
in charge of Mr. Wyman, included Coopers- 
town, four; Morris, one; Binghamton, 
four; Schuyler Lake, four; and Oneonta, 
twelve. At Albion, under the direction of 
Rey. Clifford R. Stetson as organizer, 
groups were present from Hornell, three; 
Perry, four; Buffalo, three; Rochester, 
nine; Clarendon, one; Ridgeway, seven- 
teen; Middleport, seventeen; Albion, fif- 
teen. The Syracuse conference, planned 
for Cortland, Central Square, Cicero, 
Auburn, and Syracuse, by Mrs. Reamon, 
included Cortland, four, and Syracuse, 
twenty-two. Cicero people were detained 
by illness. Dr. Edna Acheson, outstanding 
leader in progressive religious education, 
and director of religious education at Park 
Central Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, 
gave an address. Miss Yates closed the 
evening with a brief consecration service. 

The meeting at Watertown, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Walter Stinsman, while 
planned for Henderson, Dexter, Carthage 
and Watertown, included only the latter 
group, due to a change in date at the last 
moment, to facilitate matters for the 
G. S. S. A. representative. The confer- 
ence at Canton, planned for Edwards, 
Winthrop and Canton, arranged by Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean, included only the 
local people at Canton. At all but the last 
two conferences the general procedure in- 
cluded a presentation of the work of the 
New York Sunday School Association by 
the regional organizer, a question period 
in, ebarge ; of .Miss Harriet G. Yates of the 
General Sunday School Association, supper 


seryed aby ithe ¢ entertaining thurch at cost, 


and an ‘inspirational address: The Albion 


_ conference included also a period on young 


One thing stood out in one corife®- “* peoplé’s work,*in’ charbe of Mr. William 


Lyons, director of young people’s work in 
our church at Rochester, N. Y. 

Between these meetings local field work 
was done by Miss Yates in the following 
parishes: Floral Park, Long Island; Bing- 
hamton, Rochester, Middleport, Bristol, 
and a conference with the superintendents 
of Ridgeway and Henderson. 

HiGays 


* * 


A GOOD SIZED PACKET 


To the superintendents of Universalist 
church schools (and to several others who 
request and pay for this service each year) 
there was mailed recently a collection of 
helpful material for use in the local pro- 
gram. of religious education. Worship ser- 
vices for the remainder of the year include 
seven for the period of Lent based on the 
Universalist affirmation of faith. These 
services have been prepared by Rev. Ed- 


gar R. Walker of Waltham. For posting 
in church school rooms a printed Declara- 
tion of Universalist Faith was supplied 
also. In each packet were booklets: one 
on Universalism, one on What Do We 
Know about Jesus? a reprint of Dr. 
Chave’s convention address on Keeping 
Religious Education Religious, and a 
challenging statement issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association on Learning 
to be a Leader. In addition was a reprint 
of last week’s Leader page of Lenten sug- 
gestions and a two-page superintendent’s 
bulletin of announcements and useful in- 
formation. Quite a collection, but we have 
faith enough in the majority of our local 
leaders to know they will welcome this 
packet and adapt its contents wisely to 
the needs of their different situations. 
* * 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
RETURNS 


Every mail these days brings one or 
more checks from treasurers of church 
schools, for the American Friendship 
Offering. Seven dollars a day it costs to 
“run” Suffolk School. The following 
church schools have sent an offering 
sufficient to care for one day or over. 
Stafford Springs, Conn.; Hoopeston, IIl.; 
Oakland, Me.; Fort Plain, N. Y. From 
Massachusetts Arlington’s offering will 
care for three days, Melrose’s for two. 

From these church schools have come 
gifts which will pay for part of a day’s 
maintenance: Oaklandon, Ind.; Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Oakfield, Rumford, Waterville, 
Me.; Marlboro, Southbridge, Weymouth, 
Mass.; West Chesterfield, Woodsville, 
N. H.; Brooklyn (Good Tidings), Floral 
Park, Henderson, N. Y.; Attica, Belpre, 
Blanchester, Eldorado, Kent, Ohio; Phila- 
delphia (Restoration), Reading, Penn.; 
Racine, Wis. 

Adding to recent contributions a few 
payments which had come in during the 
first six months of our fiscal year (since 
July 1) the total received to date, Feb. 18, 
is $140.41. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Syracuse church school recently 
ordered 100 copies of the Beacon Song and 
Service Book. 

The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children held 
its annual meeting not long ago. The 
general secretary reported that 18,022 
children from 7,084 families (the largest 
number in its history) had been cared for 
during the past year. The connection be- 
tween this and a statement which appeared 
later in the same report is apparent. This 
had to do with drinking by mothers, es- 
pecially in public places, which according 
to agents throughout the state is definitely 
on the increase. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


UNION church service was held 

Jan. 23 at the home of Rev. E. H. 
Stevens in Andover, and Rev. H. A. Farrar 
assisted him in the service, Jan. 30, at the 
Community Church in Peaseville. 

The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher at Barre, Sunday, Jan. 9, at- 
tended the Men’s Forum and met with 
the advisory committee of the parish. 
Rev. L. G. Williams preached Jan. 23 on 
“Surgery for the Soul’ and lectured Jan. 
13 on “Religion and the Drama’”’ at the 
Union Church, Proctor. At the annual 
parish meeting, Jan. 4, Joseph Sanguinetti 
and Miss Josephine Chiaravalli were re- 
elected president and clerk, Stanley J. 
Tassie was chosen treasurer, and Mrs. 
James R. Mackay and Gordon H. Ladd 
as trustees to serve with Russell B. East- 
man, Wendell G. Lane, Paul Taplin and 
the advisory committee. A sizable sum 
was paid on the church debt. Resolutions 
were passed in recognition of Horace A. 
Richardson’s twenty-five years as church 
officer and fifteen as treasurer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson are in Florida for the 
winter. Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Coburn were 
in charge of the “Mr. and Mrs. Club” 
Jan. 3. James H. Hayford spoke at God- 
dard Junior College Jan. 7, on ‘‘Experi- 
ences in Germany.’ Paul S. Cate of 
Tokyo, Japan, spoke at Goddard Jan. 11, 
on “The Situation in Japan,”’ and at the 
Men’s Forum service in the church, Jan. 
16, on “‘An Inside Look at the Far Eastern 
Conflict.” President R. S. Pitkin of 
Goddard spoke to the Ministers’ Monday 
Club Jan. 3, on ‘‘Continuing Our Educa- 
tion.”” Mrs. Pitkin spoke to the Ladies’ 
Union Jan. 5. Mayor John A. Gordon was 
chairman of the city committee in the 
fight against infantile paralysis. Rev. 
H. C. Ledyard was the subject of an appre- 
ciative article in the Barre Daily Times 
Jan. 10. Elwin K. Heath, scoutmaster of 
the church troop, has received a certificate 
from the national executive of the Boy 
Scouts in recognition of fifteen years of 
leadership. Mrs. William Mercer is chair- 
man of the Girl Scout committee. Miss 
Carrie M. Wheelock was elected president 
of the Barre Historical Society Jan. 10, 
Mrs. F. M. Lynde vice president and Mrs. 
H. A. Richardson secretary-treasurer. 

Rev. H. M. Campbell preached at 
Bellows Falls Jan. 2 on “‘The Future’s 
Untested Certainties.”” Rev. Bert Rich- 
ards, Federated Church, Saxton’s River, 
spoke Jan. 31 at the meeting of the church 
school officers and teachers on “Some 
Qualifications for a Church School Teach- 
er.’ Miss Katherine Kelley, general 
secretary of the State Y. W. C. A., spoke 
on “Hobbies, An Adventure in the Home,” 
Jan. 5, at the Friends in Council meeting at 
Windsor, and Jan. 18-20 at vocational 
conferences at Burr and Burton Seminary, 


Manchester, and at Fairhaven and Bel- 
lows Falls high schools. The Universalist 
parish and United Church annual meet- 
ings were Jan. 3and 14. 

The Universalist Society at Bethel, 
Jan. 4, elected John Noble moderator, 
Mrs. Fred Putnam clerk, Mrs. C. D. Cush- 
ing, Elmer Sturk, George Chase and Frank 
Putnam, standing committee. Rev. W. C. 
Harvey spoke to the White River Valley 
Pomona Grange, Bethel, Jan. 8, and to the 
Men’s Brotherhood of Bethany Church, 
Randolph, Jan. 17. Miss Irene Cushing 
sailed Jan. 21 for France, Italy and Greece, 
where in the last named country she will 
continue her studies and research in his- 
tory and art. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. Richardson 
of Brattleboro celebrated their sixtieth 
wedding anniversary Jan. 31. Rey. D. B. 
F. Hoyt spoke Jan. 18 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Universalist church in Orange, 
Mass. Mrs. H. C. Freeman was elected 
treasurer of the Associated Charities 
Jan. 8, and C. L. Stickney was recently 
chosen a trustee of the Memorial Hospi- 
tal. 

The church at Burlington joined in the 
week of prayer, the first of January, and 
had the Wednesday meeting. Rev. 8. E 
Myers lectured Jan. 11 at Lodge No. 1 
I. O. O. F. and Beatrice Rebekah Lodge 
No. 60. He spoke Jan. 12 at the People’s 
Forum of the United Church in Johnson, 
on “Is It True What They Say about 
Russia?’”’ Daniel O. Loomis spoke to the 
Laymen’s League, Jan. 20, on “History 
of Steamboating on Lake Champlain.” 
Senator A. H. Heininger spoke at the 
Rotary Club of Vergennes Jan. 25. .Mrs. 
Heininger was one of the drive eaptairis 
for the Visiting Nurses Association. Prof. 
R. M. Holmes gave .an, iJtustrated,lecture 
at Fleming Museum Guild Jan. 15. Mrs. 
Paul K. Frenee spoke , to, the Women’s 
Alliance Jan. 7 on “A Trip to Scotland.” 
Miss Ida E. Metz attended the New Eng- 
land Young People’s Get-Together at 
Concord, N. H., Jan. 8-9. Miss Metz is 
case worker for the Vermont Children’s 
Aid Society in Chittenden, Grand Isle, 
Franklin, Lamoille, Washington and part 
of Addison Counties. Judge Charles H. 
Darling, president of the Chittenden Bar 
Association, trustee of Tufts College, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Theodore Roosevelt, kept open house at 
his office on New Year’s Day. Rey. C. P. 
Hanson preached at Colchester Jan. 9, 16 
and 23. Prof. E. O. Herreid spoke on 
“Dairying: Ancient and Modern,” at the 
Channing Club Jan. 16. The Y. P. R. U. 
were guests of the young people at Water- 
bury, Jan. 30. The Convention Superin- 
tendent, as one of the State Preaching Mis- 
sion Committee, presented a form for 
ecards on “The Fellowship of Decision,” 


at a meeting here Jan. 19. The annual 
memorial communion was on Jan. 2. 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold C. Cutbill, 
Third Religious Society, Unitarian, Dor- 
chester, Mass., visited her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Schmidt, Brook Farm 
Twenty Mile Stream, Cavendish, recently. 

The Convention Superintendent spoke 
Jan. 2 at Chester. 

“Our Judgment of Persons and Things’’ 
was the theme of the sermon, Jan. 23, by 
Rev. David Crockett at Concord. He was 
the speaker, Jan. 19, at the Round Table of 
the South Congregational Church, St. 
Johnsbury, and Jan. 24 at the Rotary 
Club of that town. The service is held 
here at nine a. m. and East St. Johnsbury 
at 10.30 a. m. 

The Convention Superintendent preached 
at East Calais Sunday evening, Jan. 9, 
and the attendance was the best for several 
years. Mrs. D. B. Dwinell had charge of 
the senior and junior choirs. The ninetieth 
annual meeting of the chapel society was 
held Jan. 10. The Reneau Religious 
Literature Club met Jan. 11. Miss Bar- 
bara Bliss left Jan. 10 for Stanstead, Que., 
to assist the college there through broad- 
casts and concerts to increase the students 
at the conservatory. 

Rev. W. C. Harvey preached at Gays- 
ville Jan. 9 and 23. 

The Convention Superintendent preached 
at the Brick Church, Hartland, Jan. 23, 
and also spoke to the Sunday school there 
and to that at Hartland Four Corners. 
In place of the regular sermon, Jan. 30, 
Rev. W. M. Forkell read a number of let- 
ters from members of the congregation on 
“Why I Go to Church.” An illustrated lec- 
ture, e rhe Oberammergau Passion Play,” 
was given,in the’ church, Sunday evening,. 


* Jan: 30, by Prindipal Dean of the high 


schoo] in Plymouth, N. H. The new treas- 


“ urer Of the Four Corners parish is Miss Car- 


rie V. Stillson. Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge 
N. Davis are in the South for the winter, 
having bought a place at Fort Orange, 
Fla. 

The Library Association at London- 
derry recently elected Mrs. Henrietta D. 
Curtis president and librarian, and Mrs. 
Marion L. Grover secretary. Mrs. Grover, 
postmistress, was recently elected master 
of Londonderry Grange, No. 308. She is 
sister of U. S. Senator Ernest W. Gibson. 
Both women are active leaders in the - 
local church, and the library is housed in a 
part of the church building. Miss Anne 
Smith died Sept. 17, 1937, in Manchester 
Center. She was born at Gardner, Mass., 
May 19, 1842, the daughter of Marshall 
and Olive (Reynolds) Smith. The funeral 
was held at the Londonderry church, Sept. 
19. She was a devoted member of the 
local church. 

Jan. 2, at Montpelier, Rev. D. T. Yoder 
preached on “The Religion of Our Ene- 
mies,” Jan. 9 on “Life Value—98 cents,” 
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Jan. 23, ‘‘Millions of People and You,’ 
and Jan. 30, “How to Develop Ability to 
Stand by a Cause Even if -Unpopular.”’ 
He spoke to the Women’s Alliance Jan. 18 
on “Adjustments and Safeguards in the 
World of Invention,” Mrs. Rawson C. 
Myrick being the hostess. Paul S. Cate 
spoke to the City Woman’s Club, Jan. 14. 
Rev. C. M. Whitlock, Presbyterian 
‘Church, Barre, formerly of Tennessee, 
‘spoke to the Laymen’s League Jan. 13 on 
the Federal T. V. A. project. Mrs. Joseph 
W. Blakely was a speaker at the Mothers’ 
Club Jan. 18. D. B. E. Kent spoke Jan. 
6, on “Evolution,” at the Winooski Valley 
Rod and Gun Club, Marshfield. Loriman 
P. Brigham was elected moderator at the 
annual meeting Jan. 17, R. Clifford Merrow 
clerk and Daniel §S. Davis treasurer. 
Superintendent of Schools William A. 
Kincaid, Geo. F. Smith and Mr. Yoder had 
charge of the ‘Question Bee” program, 
Jan.27. The church has lost several strong 
men. George L. Blanchard died some 
months ago. Fred Blanchard, business 
man, died Dec. 31, 1937, at Montpelier. 
He was born at Hartland, Sept. 12, 1851, 
son of Asa and Arabella (Lawrence) 
Blanchard. He was president of the 
National Bank, trustee of Union Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., and of the Washing- 
ton County Grammar School from 1893, 
a member of the school board. Dr. Ar- 
thur B. Bisbee, director of the National 
Life Insurance Co., died at Montpelier 
Jan. 31, 1938. He was born at Waitsfield, 
March 22, 1858, the son of Elijah Wyatt 
and Lydia (Brown) Bisbee. He was a 
trustee of Heaton Hospital, of O. M. 
Fisher Home for the Aged, Wood Art 
Gallery and of the Kellogg-Hubbard Li- 
brary. All were church helpers. 

The theme of Rev. William J. Metz’s 
sermon, Jan. 2, at Morrisville, was ‘‘Mark- 
ing Time or Making One’s Mark.” Jan. 
30 he spoke on “Is There a Need for Our 
Faith?” Mrs. Metz recently visited her 
sister, Mrs. C. A. Moulton, Dolgeville, 
N. Y. Miss Mary Metz, teacher in Ala- 
bama, and Miss Harriet Metz of St. Law- 
rence University were home for the holi- 
days. The Louise M. Slocum Class was 
entertained, Jan. 4, by Mrs. Ruth Louise 
(Slocum) Fleetwood. Mrs. Fleetwood’s 
husband, Ex-Congressman Frederick G. 
Fleetwood, died Jan. 29, 1938, aged seven- 
ty. During the worship service of the 
church school, Jan. 9, stereopticon pic- 
tures of Jesus’ boyhood were shown. A 
union evening service was held in the 
church, Jan. 9. 

Rev. G. H. Howes, minister, and Wil- 
liam H. Hardin, Sunday school superin- 
tendent, gave interesting reports at the 
annual meeting Jan. 1, 1938. Maj. 
Charles N. Barber, L. E. Dix, E. M. Hol- 
ton, L. T. Frazer and W. H. Hardin were 
chosen as the Universalist parish board, 
Dr. Dix as representative on the United 
Church board for three years, and Mrs. 
Prudence Mayo, Prof. K. R. B. Flint and 


Superintendent of Schools Charles P. 
McKnight as trustees of the endowment 
fund. Mr. and Mrs. McKnight spent the 
holidays in Florida. Professor Flint spoke 
to the Conversational Club, Jan. 3. 
W. H. Hardin presented the Boy Scouts 
with daily record calendar books. Frank 
Shaw of Tufts College was here for the 
holidays. 

Almost everybody remained for the 
communion service Jan. 2 at North Hat- 
ley, Que., largely because Rev. R. L. 
Weis has an attractive and effective way 
of conducting the service. The Busy Bees, 
a junior sewing circle instituted last year 
by Mrs. Weis, commenced another season 
with enthusiasm. E. L. Burns and Clif- 
ford J. Reed were elected two of the four 
councillors Jan. 10, but John McNerney 
declined re-election, 

Rev. W. R. Blackmer was host to the 
executive committee of the Iroquois 
Larger Parish at Richmond Jan. 31. 
It was Christian Endeavor Day Jan. 30, 
and the morning service was in charge of 
Forrest L. Kenyon, president of the senior 
Y. P. S. C. E., assisted by Claude Lunt, 
Heath K. Riggs and Florence Thompson. 
Murray Riggs spoke on “Enthusiasm,” 
Ellen Andrews on “Loyalty,’ and Noel 
LaRose on ‘Self-Control.’ The annual 
father and son banquet was Jan. 17, the 
supper being given by the Louise M. 
Smiley Class and the address by Prof. 
E. O. Herreid of Burlington. The annual 
reunion of minister and people was Jan. 7, 
with parish elections. E. W. Fish was 
elected president of the newly organized 
Board of Trade, Jan. 10. 

Rey. J. O. Long of Rochester was one of 
three ministers attending four-day con- 
ference of the Institute Council, New York 
City, from Jan. 17. He purchased a set of 
H. Augustine Smith hymnals and the 
books were dedicated Jan. 23. 

The Rutland church joined in the week 
of prayer, having the service Jan. 6 with 
Rev. John Roy Fox, Advent church, 
preaching, and Rev. John Q. Parkhurst 
preached in the Advent Christian Church 
Jan. 5. Mr. Parkhurst spoke to the Home 
Study Club Jan. 3. The Convention 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. C. Clare Blauvelt of Rochester, 
N. Y., has enrolled for this term in the 
seminary at Colgate-Rochester, taking a 
course on Method in Teaching Religion 
under Dr. Erb of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates spent a recent 
week-end at Northfield Seminary, East 
Northfield, Mass., attending the annual 
meeting of the Alumnae Council, of which 
she has been president for the past four 
years. Declining to retain this office 
another term, Miss Yates was asked to 
serve as a member-at-large for the next 


Superintendent spoke at the annual parish 
meeting Jan. 4, and preached to the Sal- 
vation Army Jan. 16 on “The One-Anoth- 
erness of Life.’ The Young People’s 
Society held a discussion meeting Jan. 16 
and had charge of the morning service, 
Jan. 30. Otto G. Koenig, supervisor of 
the Green Mountain National Forest, 
spoke to the Men’s Club Jan. 13, and Miss 
Helen Koltonski, superintendent of the 
Riverside Reformatory, spoke to the 
Ladies’ Aid Jan. 26. The Ladies’ Aid 
held men’s night Jan. 19, with an illus- 
trated lecture by Carl B. Hinsman. 

The Convention Superintendent preached 
at the Congregational Church, Sherburne 
Center, Jan. 30, and spoke to the Sun- 
day school the first Sunday in the New 
Year. Jan. 2, the Convention Superin- 
tendent preached on ‘Capturing the 
World for Peace’”’ at Springfield, and spoke 
to the school. Rev. F. H. Miller has a 
fine order of service. Mr. Miller preached 
Jan. 16 on “A Study in Attitudes.”’ Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the General 
Convention, spoke to the annual parish 
meeting Jan. 19 on “Discovering Resources 
in Our Churches.” 

At the Stowe church Rev. Roderic W. 
Hurlburt, the pastor, who came from the 
Congregational churches of East Berkshire 
and Enosburg, had 175 at his reception. 
Jan. 2 he preached on “John Doe and 
His Religion.”” Miss Ida E. Metz re- 
cently spoke to the Woman’s Club. While 
the church was waiting for the new min- 
ister the following were among those who 
supplied the pulpit: Dr. Arthur W. Hew- 
itt, Montpelier, Methodist, Dr. James B. 
Sargent, Montpelier, Congregationalist, 
Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian, Rev. James K. Morehead, 
North Springfield, Baptist, Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, Pittsfield, Me., Universalist, Rev. 
S. T. Achenbach, Bay State and Vermont, 
Rev. L. J. Luethi, Hyde Park. Repre- 
sentatives were sent to the ordination of 
William H. Rogers of the Congregational 
church, Hyde Park. Mr. Hurlburt spoke 
recently to Tyler Branch Grange, Enos- 
burg. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


two years. The sessions ran from Satur- 
day noon to Sunday afternoon, and on 
Sunday morning the group of thirty-five 
Council members was privileged to hear 
Mrs. Marguerite Harmon Bro, secretary 
of the Council of Social Action, New York 
City, who was chapel speaker for the semi- 
nary on that particular morning. 

Rey. William Couden, minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Providence, 
R. I., informs us that his address is now 
7 John St. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, field worker of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
will spend March, April and May at the 
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Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., helping young people’s 
work and training leaders. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, has been appointed by the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches a delegate to 
the Conference on- World Economic Co- 
operation to be held in Washington March 
23-25. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz will be installed as 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., on Friday, March 4, at 
eight p. m. A reception will follow the 
service. 


Rev. Stanley Manning was elected sec- 
retary of the Hartford (Conn.) Federation 
of Churches at its annual meeting Feb. 6, 
after serving as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Work with Older Young People 
for three years. Herbert E. Belden, 
treasurer of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee. 


S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate min- 
ister of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City, will be ordained to 
the ministry of the Universalist Church 
in March. The ordination will take place 
in the church. 


California 

Los Angeles——Revy. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. At the morning service 
Feb. 6, Young People’s Day, Dr. Shepard 
turned over the meeting to the youth of 
the church. The service was arranged 
under direction of Miss Polly McAlpine, 
director of education. Speakers were 
Gwen Fitzgerald, Edith Osborne, Selange 
Eyraud, Grant Shepard, Gordon Shep- 
ard and Dorice Ruwet. Ushers were Lee 
Slawson, Roberts Wade, Doris Gulbran- 
son and Dorothy Fitzgerald. On Feb. 10a 
Friendship Luncheon was held at the 
church, at which Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, was a guest. Among other 
guests present were Dr. W. C. Selleck, 
Riverside; Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los 
Angeles; Rev. T. C. Abell, Hollywood; 
Rev. R. C. Cranmer, Santa Paula; Rev. 
C. E. Hahn, Santa Monica; Dr. Robert 
Cummins, Pasadena; Dr. Edson Reif- 
snider, Pasadena; Dr. Berkeley Blake, 
Santa Barbara; Rev. Cora Lambert, Long 
Beach. 

Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. The annual birthday supper was held 
at the church Wednesday evening, Feb. 9. 
People were present from Lewiston, 
Brunswick and South Paris, making about 
275. After the supper they gathered in the 
auditorium, where Miss Maud Ellen Pike 
gave an organ concert. The tables in the 
vestry were attractively decorated, each 
representing a month of the year, and 
each with a hostess. There were extra 
tables for the overflow. Every table was 


lighted with candles, and all had birthday 
cakes. Mr. Marble announced that there 
was present, seated at the June bride 
table, a couple celebrating their forty- 
third wedding anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bradford, and that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Joslin was celebrating her birthday and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Swett passed her birthday 
during the week. Asking if there were 
others who were celebrating at this time, 
it was discovered that Mrs. Alice Smith was 
also celebrating her birthday. A spelling 
bee followed the concert, with Wilbur S. 
Cate and Mrs. Benjamin Tucker as cap- 
tains. Mr. Cate’s side was spelled down 
and there were five left on Mrs. Tucker’s 
side. Victor Partridge was declared the 
winner, receiving the prize. Returning 
to the vestry, an old-fashioned “‘prome- 
nade” was enjoyed. The evening was a 
great success both socially and financially. 
Mrs. Maude Decoster was chairman of the 
supper and Mrs. Adeline Klain of the pro- 
gram. Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served at the church, and members of the 
Y. P. C. U. had full charge. Miss Ruth 
Gammon conducted the responsive read- 
ing, Miss Pauline Lasselle gave the prayer 
and Miss Virginia Backus read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. The sermon was divided be- 
tween two of the boys, Harold Melvin, 
who spoke on the subject, “Blessed are 
the Peacemakers,’ and Theodore Webb, 
whose subject was ‘‘The Lord Is My 
Helper.” 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, pas- 
tor. Both the regular morning church 
service and the church school service were 
turned over to the young people Sunday 
morning, Feb. 6, in connection with the 
observance of Young People’s Day. George 
Therberg conducted the church school 
service and gave a brief address on young 
people’s work and the Suffolk School at 
Suffolk, Va. Mr. Therberg was assisted 
in the service by Robert Bevens and a 
quartet of young people from the senior 
choir. At the regular church service Mr. 
Therberg read the Scripture lesson, Wilmer 
Hadley offered the prayer, and Jack Porter 
and Pauline Scharnagel each gave a brief 
sermonette, followed by a young people’s 
sermon by Mr. Pullman on the subject: 
“Tf I Were Sixteen Again.” 

Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. This church is observing Enlist- 
ment Month. On January 30, the Sunday 
preceding Young People’s Day, the pastor 
gave a general review of the program and 
dealt briefly with the purpose of each of 
the special services. Members of the Y. P. 
C. U. conducted the service on Feb. 6. 
Rose Elaine Line, the president, gave a 
talk on Friendship. Mr. Mooney con- 
ducted the service on the 138th, Church 
School Day. The Laymen’s Day service 
was led by Reginald C. Kempton, church 
school superintendent, and the speaker was 
Stanley L. Metcalf. Others taking part 
were Charles H. Line, Fred J. Hodson, 


Edwin W. Fisher and William S. Mac- 
Geachey. United Church Day will be ob- 
served on Feb. 27, and on March 6 Women’s 
Dedication Day will be observed. Mrs. 
Mooney is in charge of these arrangements. 
On Feb. 9 a Universalist District Lay- 
men’s League was organized. A supper 
and rally on this evening brought ministers 
and laymen from Hardwick, Monson, 
Springfield and Warren to join with St. 
St. Paul’s laymen to hear a rousing talk 
by A. Ingham Bicknell on ‘‘Compelling 
Reasons Why Laymen Should Support 
the Church.”’ Seventy men were present, 
The parsonage has been renovated through- 
out—every floor, wall and ceiling has been 
renewed, two new chimneys have been 
built, and new shingles have been placed on 
the roof. At a silver tea sponsored by the 
Ladies’ Social Union on Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 14, Mr. Mooney reviewed the 
book by Dr. A. J. Cronin, “The Citadel.” 
The church has lost a loyal member in the 
death of Miss May E. Robinson. 


New Hampshire 

Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. On the evening of Jan. 19, the 
annual parish meeting was held, preceded 
by a covered-dish supper served to about 
sixty people. Reports were given by rep- 
resentatives of the several organizations, 
clerk, treasurer and pastor. During the 
evening a rising vote of appreciation was 
extended to the pastor for the marked im- 
provement along all lines of church activity 
since his coming. A message of cheer was 
also brought by the State Superintendent, 
Rey. A. A. Blair, who with his wife was in 
attendance. Several new names were 
added to the parish roll and the following 
officers were elected: Trustees, Samuel 
Hunt, Arthur Wilber, Henry Stevens, 
Miss Edith Vaughn and Mrs. Fred Fisher; 
deacons, Henry Stevens and Arthur Whit- 
ton. At the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Union officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Lenna McCoy; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry Stevens; secretary, 
Miss Eva Barney; treasurer, Mrs. George 
Groves; auditor, Miss Edith Vaughn. 
Young People’s Sunday was observed with 
the entire service in their charge. Miss 
Cassie Barney led in the responsive read- 
ing, Miss Ruth Haskell read the Scripture 
lesson, Miss Mary Hamilton offered the 
prayer. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Ashton, 
Miss Gloria Guertin and Charles Con- 
verse acted as ushers, and Harold John- 
son preached on “‘Man’s Creative Possi- 
bilities.” 

New York 

Cooperstown.—Rev. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. The church has just undergone a 
period of restoration. The original church 
was built in 1833. The original structure 
still stands. The society was chartered as 
the Second Universalist Society of Otsego. 
In 1916 Rev. Charles Kramer assumed his 
first pastorate of the church and served 
until 1924. During this period the interior 
of the church was extensively remodeled 
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and numerous bequests were secured. 
The parsonage was also extensively re- 
modeled and all indebtedness, the accumu- 
lation of former years, was canceled. After 
an absence of nine years Mr. Kramer re- 
turned to Cooperstown for a second pas- 
torate, now in its sixth year. The church 
had been closed for a time and the people 
were discouraged. There was no Sunday 
school and the church was in debt. There 
is now a Sunday school, and after persistent 
toil for four and a half years it has been 
possible to clear the title of an old aban- 
doned cemetery in possession of the 
church. The property was sold, and July 
1, 19387, all indebtedness was canceled. 
The rotting of the tower, however, made 
necessary the rebuilding of the steeple. 
This again incurred a debt. The rebuild- 
ing has added an architectural beauty to 
the church which it never had before. 
The work is not entirely completed but 
will be as soon as the weather permits, and 
the church will be painted white with a 
slight green trim. New steps will be built 
and the date of the erection of the church 
and its rebuilding will be placed upon 
stone facing the street. A paint pot 
supper was recently held to raise money 
for the painting. The men did the serv- 
ing, and the necessary funds were raised. 
The Fly Creek Universalist church has re- 
cently consolidated with the church in 
Cooperstown. The Cooperstown church 
will entertain the Otsego Association of 
Universalists this coming June. 


Ontario 

Olinda.—Rev. Will Elton Roberts, pas- 
tor. On Young People’s Sunday the Y. P. 
C. U. conducted the entire service and the 
pastor sat in a pew with the congregation. 
The service opened with a period of 
worship through music, Miss Ruth Upcott 
pianist. Then followed a brief service of 
worship through light, and Josie Swack- 
hammer and Robert Upcott placed lighted 
candles upon the new altar. As they re- 
turned to their places Joyce A. White gave 
a reading as she lit three tall white candles 
upon the pulpit. Six young people occu- 
pied the platform and conducted the ser- 
vice as follows: Call to worship, Verna 
Squires; responsive reading led by Mil- 
dred Middleton; Scripture lesson read by 
E. Louise Hicks; prayer by Malcolm R. 
Roberts. The sermon topic was ‘Our 
Church, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow,” 
and was presented by George P. Whaley, 
speaking upon “‘Our Church Yesterday 
and Today,” and Jean Upcott upon “Our 
Church of Tomorrow.’”’ The anthems were 
sung by the young people’s choir and a 
solo by Albert Bruner. Ushers were 
' Richard Thompson and James Neal and 
the collectors were Glenn Upcott and 
Leonard Longland. 

a” * 
OUR WORK IN JAPAN 

The International Church Extension 
Board has been called upon to consider 
immediate adjustment in our work in 


Japan. On Oct. 8, the following cable- 
gram was received from Harry Cary, Jr.: 

“We sincerely regret must resign on 
account of ill health. No cause for alarm. 
Strongly urge return autumn.” 

For several months word has been com- 
ing of Harry’s difficulty with asthma and 
bronchitis. In October an operation for 
removal of tonsils and anti-cold injections 
were resorted to, with the hope of obtain- 
ing relief. Later word came that another 
ten-day period in St. Luke’s Hospital had 
been necessary. Just before Christmas no 
improvement had been experienced, and 
Harry stated at that time: “It doesn’t seem 
wise for me to stay on indefinitely.” 

The cablegram made necessary the 
immediate consideration of the problem 
which the Board knew it must plan for 
soon. The resignation was accepted and 
the Carys were cabled to plan on returning 
late in the summer. As an emergency 
adjustment, negotiations are being carried 
on with Rey. Wynn C. Fairfield, D. D., 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Congregational, with the expectation that 
it may be possible to make arrangements 
for having Rev. Darley Downs supervise 
our Japan work. Mr. Downs has been a 
personal friend of our Japan workers, con- 
ducting the funerals of both Dr. and Mrs. 
Cary, and writing appreciatively of their 


service. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Frederick M. Meek is minister of 
All Souls Congregational Church, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Eleanor Collie is pastor’s assistant at 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Pas 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver is minister of 
the Universalist church in Waterville, 
Maine. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose is minister 
of the First Universalist Church in Lynn, 
Mass. 

* * 
LAYMEN ORGANIZE 


The laymen of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church of Palmer, Mass., were hosts to 
representative laymen from Hardwick, 
Monson, Church of the Unity and the 
Second Church of Springfield, and Warren, 
on Feb. 9 last. Seventy men from five 
churches in all were in attendance, and sat 
down to a dinner served by the Ladies’ 
Social Union of the Palmer church. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the men adjourned to 
the church school rooms and were ad- 
dressed by A. Ingham Bicknell on “Com- 
pelling Reasons Why Laymen Should 
Support the Work of the Church.” Mr. 
Bicknell’s address was straightforward and 
concrete in its challenge. 


Immediately after the address there 
followed an animated discussion of the 
possibility of organizing the laymen of 
the churches in that vicinity for the pur- 
pose of promoting a better understanding 
of the function of the church and of chal- 
lenging greater lay interest in its work. 
The men present responded so enthusias- 
tically and whole-heartedly that an or- 
ganization was then and there effected. 
An election followed at which William S. 
MacGeachey was elected president. Mr. 
MacGeachey is also president of St. Paul’s 
Men’s Club of Palmer. The vice-presi- 
dent elected was George Seymour of Mon- 
son; secretary-treasurer A. E. Gowrie of 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield. 
These officers and one delegate from each 
of the churches will constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee, which will also act as a 
steering or planning council. 

BOSE: 
ef om 
CHINESE RELIEF MADE PART OF 
MISSION PROGRAM 


The International Church Extension 
Board of the Universalist Church called a 
conference at the headquarters building 
on Monday, Feb. 14, to discuss the present 
status and the future of our missionary 
work in the Orient. Following a general 
discussion, the Board took official action 
authorizing the promotion of relief work 
in China to be administered through one of 
the recognized Chinese relief agencies. 
The Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention has approved this action and - 
has authorized the chairman and secretary 
of the International Chureh Extension 
Board to develop plans for immediate 
promotion. 

* * 
MERRIMAC VALLEY LAYMEN 
MEETING AT LAWRENCE 

Laymen of the churches in the Merrimac 
Valley, from Concord, N. H., to Haverhill, 
as well as Dover and Portsmouth, will 
gather at the Church of the Good Shep- 


herd in Lawrence, Mass., Thursday, 
March 10, for a district rally. 
The district governor, Herbert O. 


Lewis of Lowell, announces that the pro- 
gram will begin with a social period at six 
o'clock, during which the arriving delega- 
tions will be greeted by the Lawrence men 
and various officials. Group singing will 
feature a fifty-cent supper starting at 6.30. 
The number of men in each delegation 
should be indicated on a postcard mailed 
not later than March 7 to Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins, 838 East Haverhill.Street, Law- 
rence, in order that the supper committee 
may know how many to prepare for. 
Immediately after supper Mr. Lewis 
will review the development of the lay- 
men’s movement, R. F. Needham will tell 
about the aims of the Central Committee, 
and a roll call will be taken. Prior to the 
main part of the program new stereopticon: 
pictures of Ferry Beach will be exhibited. 
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Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., of Boston, 
formerly president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, president of the 
Universalist Publishing House and also 
of the famous Twentieth Century Club, will 
open a discussion at eight o’clock on the 
question, ‘‘What can the laymen do to in- 
terest more laymen in the work of the 
ehurch?” To put the general discussion 
on a broader basis O. Herbert McKenney ° 
of Tufts College, student pastor of the for Lenten Reading 
Lowell First Church and vice-president 
of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Young People’s Christian Union, will 
broach the question, “‘What can the church Taner Light,” a Devotional Anthology $1.75 
do to interest more laymen in the work of 
the church?” 


While these questions are sufficiently ee ” Z 
involved to entail an all-night session, the Adventure Eternal, is Anthology 3.00 
meeting is scheduled to end at 9.15. But by Kathryn and Dwight Bradley 
it will not adjourn; instead it will stand in 
recess until sometime during the week of "You Can Find God’’ 1.50 
August 20, when Mr. Lewis will reconvene r 
it at Ferry Beach in connection with the by Edward Shillito 
laymen’s program during the new Institute 
of Churchmanship. | “Living Every Day” 1.90 

As district governor Mr. Lewis is anxious 
to organize a district committee, and is re- by Joseph Fort Newton 
questing each church to elect a layman to 
serve on it. State boundaries are being ‘Jesus the Son of Man” 2.50 
disregarded in forming these district or- 

2 a é by Kahlil Gibran 
ae aera 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB MEETING “The First Five Centuries” 3.50 


(Continued from page 258) 
ligious institutions. We should adver- 
tise our churches. Our American churches 
are sadly under-advertised. But, most of kA Diary of Private Prayer” 1.50 
all, we must be in earnest, and we must 5 be Barlti 
be enterprising, to take the church and its y Jo cee 
idealism into our world. Earnestness and 
enterprise in religion means finally that “Make Life Worth Living” 1.75 
we must work for unification and co- b Lens: 
ordination; in short, that as churchmen be Josep ret met 
of whatever church, we must work to put 
the values of our common Christianity 
into the institutions of our present world.”’ 


B. HL. Devotional Manuals for Daily Use 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


* * 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH ‘Add to Your Faith” 

The National Church is happy to learn : . 
of the decision of the General Sunday by Roger F. Etz Bes single copies .05 
School Association to permit Miss Harriet in quantities of 10 or more .03 
G. Yates to come to Washington for three plus postage 
months. r 

Dr. Perkins first thought of this tém- “Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls”’ 


porary solution of the Washington prob- single copies .05 
lem, and laid it before various local au- ; Ape: f 07 
thorities, who concurred heartily in the In qQUAnTIHES OL TOLOn Ores 
plan. plus postage 

Then it was taken up directly with Miss 
Andrews, who laid it before the board of 
the G.S.S. A. Miss Yates seems to be in 
demand, and it appeared impossible at f Order from 
first to grant the request. ° ° ° ° 

Then the point was made that the Na- The Universalist Pp ublishing House 
tional Church is more than local in its sig- 
nificance, and that a national organization 
like the G. S. S. A. might properly go 
farther in co-operative work at such a 
point than in most local churches. 
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When Miss Yates was finally consulted 
she expressed not only interest in the 
plan but enthusiasm for it. She said that 
in her opinion it was a good thing for 
denominational officers to go back at 
regular intervals for work in local parishes, 
so as to keep theory and practice harnessed 
more closely together. 

It is the understanding here that Miss 
Yates will keep in touch with matters of 
leadership training committed to her 
charge while in Washington. Here she 
will help in all parish activities, but es- 
pecially concentrate on young people’s 
work. 

R. 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in Lewiston, at the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association building, on 
Monday, March 14, 1938, at 1 p. m., for the exam- 
ination of J. Stewart Diem, “‘as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character, training and ability for the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church.’’ 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
Pt 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd transferred to Alabama. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
aoe 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received Rev. George H. Lewis on transfer from 
Vermont. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Renewed lay license (for three years) of William E. 
Gardner. 
Approved license and accepted Brainard F. Gib- 
bons on transfer from New York. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
x * 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
March 183—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
Bot; 
KING'S CHAPEL 


March 1, 3 and 4: Dr, Owen W. Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 
March 2: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s Chapel. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
church membership. It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Percy L. Lord 

The church in Calais, Maine, has suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Mrs. Percy L. Lord. She was born 
in Calais Feb. 14, 1864, and had spent her entire 
life there. She was the daughter of Judge George E. 
and Mrs. Downes. 

Mrs. Lord was a woman of wide interests and 
broad sympathies. For years she was treasurer of 
the church, of which she was a most faithful at- 
tendant. She was on the board of directors of the 
Calais Hospital, an active member of the Woman’s 
City Club, the Calais Benevolent Society, and the 
Washington County Anti-Tuberculosis Society. She 
will be sorely missed in the church, and by her many 
friends throughout the city and county. 
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Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


Cost, $495. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service 
State Departments of Education. 
Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Credit from certain 
Limited to 20. 
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Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. 


COREE. GLE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions + Progressive 


curriculum + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
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OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
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Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
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Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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Crackling 

Elizabeth, who was only four, took a 
walk through the park with her aunt, and 
saw the first snowdrop she had ever seen. 
Being too young to read the prohibitions 
against picking flowers, and being pas- 
sionately fond of all kinds of blossoms, 
she eagerly picked it, and on reaching 
home proceeded to put it in some water. 

While she was busy about this, her aunt 
said: ‘You know, Elizabeth, it was really 
wrong of you to pick that snowdrop. 
You shouldn’t have done it.”’ 

“T know,” said Elizabeth, complacently, 
‘but every night I say, ‘Let my sins be all 
forgiven,’ so I have to sin!’’—Methodist 
Recorder. 

* * 

A well known attorney was always lec- 
turing his office boy, whether he needed it 
or not. One day he chanced to hear the 
following conversation between the boy 
and the one employed next door: 

“How much does your chief pay you?’’ 
asked the latter. 

“T get $1500 a year. Five dollars a week 
in cash and the rest in legal advice!’’— 
The Improvement Era. 

* * 

“Aunt Sue, I smell something that seems 
like pie with raisins in it.”’ 

“Yes, Billy, I have some mince pies, but 
they’re for company.” 

He pondered this and then suggested 
hopefully, “I came to make a little bit of a 
visit myself.”’—Judge. 

* * 

“It’s going to be a real battle of wits, I 
tell you,” said the sophomore member of 
the debating team. 

“How brave of you,” said his roommate, 
“to go unarmed.’’—Hachange. 

+e 

Wife: “I can read you like a book, 
John.” 

Husband: “Why don’t you, then? You 
skip what you don’t like in a book, and 
linger over it in me.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

A man in the congregation was sleeping 
when the collection plate was passed. 
Suddenly aroused by the collector, he 
said very politely: “‘No, thank you, I 
don’t smoke.”’—Haxchange. 

* ok 
Here lies a man who saved his all 

For days when rain and snow would fall; 
He knew no pleasure, shared no game, 

And died before the blizzard came. 

—Exchange. 
* * 

“Do they have the Fourth of July in 
England?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Then what comes after July 3?”’— 
Hachange. 

* * 

Father: ‘‘Goodness, what’s the matter? 
The house is filled with smoke.” 

Mother: “I just heard Willie say he 
had Pittsburgh on the radio.”—Ezchange. 
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